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Art. I.—1. Adam in Paradise; a Sermon by Roserr 
Soutu, D. D., with an Analysis and Preface by Bast 
Montacue, Esq. London. 15840. 

2. Twelve Sermons by Roserr Soutru, D. D. In 2 vols. 
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Tue bold assumptions of the Oxford 'Tracts have drawn the 
attention of the English Theologians more fully to their early 


divines. ‘The Protestant establishment looks back with inter- 
est to know whether its founders were almost Papists. The 
Homilies have been consulted more in the last five years than 
in the preceding fifty, and the sentiments of the early fathers 
have been the source of a controversy, more vivid than any since 
that which twice drove Athanasius from the Episcopal throne. 
We believe that the same elements, which were hen at work, 
are now in motion. When the Legate, who conducted the con- 
troversy which was meant to give a gloss to Henry the Fourth’s 
intended conversion, told one of bis Protestant brethren, that the 
whole matter in issue could be summed up in one word, “ crede, ” 
the Calvinist answered, that his faith also could be brought to 
a point, and that was “proba.” ‘There have been in the 
Church, as there have been in the council, two continual coun- 
teracting forces ; — the one driving all things to the centre, — 
the other to expansion ; the one tending to bring back the ener- 
gies of the human race to the point from which they first arose ; 
and the other to give them fuller scope, and force them farther 
on, in the track of advancement. Such do we believe to be 
the character of the contest now raging in the bosom of the 
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Anglican Church. It has been reformed too much to suit the 
more conservative of its clergy ; too little for the more rational. 
We can imagine among the latter a class of men, who sincerely 
love the liturey and the articles of the establishment, who pre- 
fer its constitution to that of any of the dissenting persuasions, and 
who therefore conscientiously subscribe to its for ms; but who, when 
they have been admitted within the fold, would divest it of its use- 
less trappings, and reduce its dimensions to a degree suitable to its 
plan and objects. But, on the other side, the favorers of old 
things because they are old, the maintainers of the divine right 
of kings, the relics of the non-jurors, the conforming among the 
Jesuits, are necessarily collected in the Church of England. 
Such a party naturally looks upon itself as the barrier by 
which the spirit of the times is to be stemmed ; while its oppo- 
nents consider themselves as the locks and aqueducts by which 
it is to be conducted. The one stands on the road side throw- 
ing its awful imprecations on the approaching army, the other 
marches in its headmost ranks, shriving them and cheering 
them in their progress. Oxfordism and Puseyism can never 
conquer in this age. Had they stopped the Penny Magazine 
before it dropped into the peasant’s cottage, or expurgated the 
Bible before it illuminated the peasant’s mind, they might have 
continued in the place of the light of which this century is 
witness, the gloom and superstition of five centuries ago; 
now we do not fear their efforts. The Pope can never 
bring his battery to bear against English faith. It is too bravely 
garrisoned and too honestly watched, to yield either to his bulls 
or his baits. But the dust which the battle is raising, and the 
uproar which it creates in the libraries of its champions, will 
succeed in raising up and bringing into note the good old Theolo- 
gy of the Reformation, which the one side so boldly claimed, and 
the other so weakly yielded. We are glad to see the Protestants 
in the Church of England parry the Oxford tracts with the Hom- 
ilies. Old George Herbert is full as good a poet as Keble, and 
much sweeter, and we are proud to see him sailing before the 
public in the plumage of a new edition, looking as green and as 
young, as if he had just issued from his river-side parsonage. 
And for richness of eloquence and grandeur of thought, the 
subtle casuists of the Oxford school grow pale before the w eath- 
er-beaten worthies of the Reformation. We know no illustra- 
tion so strong of the necessity of a consistent whirl in the The- 
ological stream to keep it from stagnation, as the fact, that Cud- 
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worth and Chillingworth were safely moored on high ground, out 
of the way of use or alliance, till they were lately dragged 
down to be marshalled against the new armada. Chillingworth 
will always remain the great champion of the Protestant faith, 
the triumphant vindicator of its doctrines; but his triumphant 
vindication and his fierce invective were naturally distasteful 
to a class of men, who were unwilling to be convinced away from 
their most darling opinions. So he was admired, and print- 
ed in a colossal edition, which the poor man could not 
buy, and the child could not hold, and at length was fairly 
perched, like the statue of St. Mark at Naples, on a 
pillar so high, that it could never be told by the vulgar eye, 
whether he was a Saintor a Saracen. To the enlightened 
spirit, which has been manifested by the reforming portion of 
the Church of England, do we owe the resuscitation which has 
been undergone by Cudworth, as well as by his great com- 
panion ; — for they will always rank together as the defenders, 
the one of Christianity as it was before it was corrupted, the 
other of Christianity as it ought to be after it is reformed. 
Oxfordism, however, has not been willing that the vantage 
ground shall be seized by its opponents. Its priests have ran- 
sacked the arsenal for armor of their own capacity. Modestly 
declining to notice the first Protestant writers, under the plea, 
that till the new doctrines had ceased to oscillate, their true 
bearings could not be known ; —- they passed with a bow by the 
martyrs of Mary and the prelates of Elizabeth ; they turned with 
a frown from the elders and prophets of the Protectorate, and 
settled finally on the era, when the English Church had been 
glutted with the spoils of a sudden victory. It is rather odd, 
by the way, that the church which refused to find anything 
divine in the honest Christianity of Elizabeth, should have ex- 
tolled, as a providential interference, the godless profligacy of 
the second Charles. Nobody heard of the divine right of 
kings, il King became so weak or so wicked that they had no 
other prop to lean upon. But at once, when it was discovered 


that the Court of Charles the Second was one of utter licen- 
tiousness, and that it therefore could not claim merit from its 
virtue, and that his government was one of corrupt oppression, 
and therefore could not command support by its patriotism ; a 
new reason was found for its continuance, and the Frogs were 
told that since Jupiter had given them a Crane for a king, they 
must worship it in silent humility. We regret that the high- 
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priests of the new religion, — the spiritual keepers of the royal 
idol, — should have been found among the clergy of a church, 
perhaps as pure and enlightened as any other in Christendom. 
Their genius and their learning gave them claim to an office 
much higher than that of being the magnifiers of royal prerog- 
ative in “that age, or the standard of slavish retrogression in 
this. 

Robert South, whose name we have placed at the head of 
this article, and whose works are undergoing a course of repub- 
lication, under the able superintendence of Mr. Basil Montague, 
was first heard of in his generation as the author of an ode on 
the victories of Cromwell over the Dutch, more remarkable 
for its adulation than its spirit. Very much the friend of estab- 
lished government, he exerted himself with great ductility to be 
made the Poet-Laureate of the Protectorate; but Cromwell 
by his forgetfulness overlooked him, which hardened him almost 
into an opposition to the republic. Fortunately, however, for 
him, there were other men who were willing to bear the brunt ; 
and one morning he was aroused, after dreams of a very doubt- 
ful character, which had followed a day of moderate republic- 
anism, by the cannon which welcomed the arrival of Charles 
the Second. It was in the reign of the two last Stuarts that 
his genius shone forth. Blessed with a disposition, far more 
pliant than that of his brethren who had suffered with the 
King in his exile, he wound himself before long into the affections 
of the Court, and became its favorite preacher, whenever he 
was permitted by his conscience to pass by its sins. But Dr. 
South was a bigoted Churchman, though a slavish royalist ; 
and the qualms, which the, former quality occasionally gave him, 
prevented him from grasping tightly the mitre which the other 
would have secured. Like Thomas a Becket he might have 
grown from an humble admirer of the King’s majesty, to a bold 
excommunicator of the King himself, and King Charles think- 
ing so, kept him in an intermediate state between the palace 
and a parsonage. It was in the transition that his sermons were 
preached ; which, after having been classed as the most bril- 
liant efforts of the age which produced them, have been brought 
forward of late as the reclaimers of the apostasy of the times 
that have succeeded. 

The discourse in the volumes before us, on which most stress 
is laid, is the one entitled ‘ Ecclesiastical Policy the best 
Policy.” (Vol. I. p. 155.) It commences with a lively delinea- 
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tion of the situation of the Protectorate at the time when Crom- 
well was under the bans of the Episcopal bench. A_ parallel 
character being sought for out of Scripture, to illustrate the 
stubborn malignity of the Protector, Jeroboam is selected as 
the most suitable for the occasion. ‘The analogy is carried out 
with the most patient industry. Jeroboam was an innovator, 
and so was Cromwell. Both succeeded in overthrowing the 
established government and the established hierarchy, and both 
also succeeded in filling the seats which they had emptied. At 
first, it is true, the likeness is only shadowed forth ; the preacher 
deals in frowning generalities; a monster is vaguely outlined, 
whose atrocity was very similar to that of Jeroboam, but whose 
feats were still too recent to allow of their open censure ; but 
before long the hand of the artist grows bolder, the portrait be- 
comes more historical, till at length to ensure its recognition, that 
great name, Oliver Cromwell, starts forth. ‘Two grand moral 
reflections are drawn from the “ righteous ” overthrow of the 
commonwealth, and on which the remainder of the sermon is 


based. 


‘*]. The surest means to strengthen, or the readiest to ruin 
the civil power, is either to establish or destroy the worship of 
God in the right exercise of religion. 

“2. The next and most effectual way to destroy religion is to 
embase the teachers and dispensers of it.’”” — Vol. I. p. 166. 

‘*The reason of the doctrine” laid forth in the first head 
‘“may be drawn from the necessary dependence of the very 
principles of government upon religion. And this I shall pursue 
more fully. The great business of government is to preserve 
obedience and keep off disobedience; the great springs upon 
which those two move are rewards and punishments, answering 
the two ruling affections of man’s mind, hope and fear. — Now, 
therefore, that which proposes the greatest and most suitable 
rewards to obedience, and the greatest terrors and punishments 
to disobedience, doubtless is the most likely to enforce the one, 
and prevent the other. But it is religion that does this, which 
to happiness and misery joins eternity. — Were not these (sanc- 
tions) frequently thundered into the understandings of men, the 
Magistrate might enact, order, and proclaim; proclamations 
might be hung upon walls and posts, and there they might hang, 
seen and despised, more like malefactors than laws; but when 
religion binds them upon the conscience, conscience will either 
persuade or terrify men into their practice. For, put the case, 
a man knew, and that upon sure grounds, that he might do 
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advantageous murder or robbery and not be discovered ; what 
human laws could hinder him, which he knows cannot inflict any 
penalty, where they can make no discovery? But religion 
assures him, that no sin can either escape God’s sight in “this 
world, or his vengeance in the other. Put the case also, that 
men looked upon “death without fear, in which sense it is nothing, 
or at most very little ; ceasing, while it is endured, and probably 
without pain, for it seizes upon the vitals and benumbs the senses, 
and where there is no sense there can be no pain. I say, while 
a man is acting his will towards sin, he should also thus act his 
reason, to despise death ; where would be the terror of the mag- 
istrate, who could neither threaten nor inflict any more ? Hence 
an old malefactor in his execution, at the gallows made no other 
confession but this, that he had very jocundly passed over his 
life in such courses, and he that would not for fifty years’ pleas- 
ure, endure half an hour’s pain, deserved to die a worse death 
than himself. Questionless this man was not ignorant before, 
that there were such things as laws, assizes, and gallows; but 
had he considered and believed the terrors of another world, he 
might probably have found a shorter passage out of this. If there 
was not a minister in every parish, you would quickly find cause 
to increase the number of constables; and if the Churches were 
not employed as places to hear God’s law, there would be need 
of them as prisons for the breaking of the laws of men. Hence 
*t is observable, that the tribe of Levi had not one place or por- 
tion like the rest of the tribes; but because it was their office to 
dispense religion, they were diffused over all the tribes, that they 
might be continually preaching to the rest their duty to God; 
which is the most effectual way to dispose them to obedience to 
man; for he that truly fears God cannot despise the magistrate.” 
— (Vol. I. pp. 169 - 172.) 

We do not wish to be understood as dissenting from the 
position thus expressed. We go even farther ; for as ‘the author 
maintains that the united sanction of religion and of civil gov- 
ernment is necessary to the welfare of a nation, we believe ‘that 
the influence of the former, if exerted in its purity and strength, 
would alone be amply sufficient. Human governments, be they 
ever so complete, can never exhaust the whole catalogue of 
crimes. ‘There will always be some offences left out from the 
calendar ; for vice is by nature multiform, and like the water 
chosen by the Florentine Academicians for their great experi- 
ment, when pressed the most closely in its assigned limits, will 
find a place to exude before it is annihilated. Besides, the 
strictest government can do nothing but prevent wrong, — it 
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can never command right. Further, its very tendency would 
be to emasculate the mind; for the man, whois innocent from 
compulsion, is tame from necessity. Men can only be tied 
down to a prescribed course of conduct in two ways; either by 
the operation of external force, or by the individual action of 
their own determination. If the former be the case, the com- 
pulsion must be complete, to ensure their obedience, — in the 
latter, the agreement must be sincere, to preserve their integrity. 
To perfect his plans of entire subordination, the ruler of the 
bodies of men must call in the aid of an established Church, to 
give him the command over their souls. Give to the King 
unlimited power, give him for subjects an ignorant and dis- 
heartened people, ‘tell him that the pulpit is his, and that he 
may preach in Arabic or Latin if he chooses, give him a loyal 
body guard, and above all prudence to hold the Globe you 
place in the hollow of his hand, and you will create a system 
of machinery of exquisite perfection ; one in which there is a 
motive power with many wheels, but which moves not a single 
pulse without the consent of the heart that propels it. But 
above all, give him the Church for a conductor, and the chain 
will be complete. He can send a shiver to the vitals of the 
remotest pauper in his kingdom. The old order of things will 
be stereotyped, and the idiocy of second childhood will be the 
only change which can be expected. We leave it to the 
preacher and his editor to explain the advantages of such a 
position and of such a prospect. 


‘“*Government, we see, depends upon religion, and rel'gion 
upon the encouragement of those, that are to dispense and assert 
it. For the further evidence of which truth we need not travel 
beyond our own borders; but leave it to every one impartially 
to judge, whether from the very first day our religion was unset- 
tled, and Church government flung out of doors, the civil govern- 
ment has ever been able to fix upon a sure foundation. We 
have been changing even to a proverb. The indignation of 
heaven has been rolling and turning us from one form to another, 
till at length such a giddiness seized upon government, that it 
fell into the very dregs of Sectaries, who threatened an equat 
ruin both to Minister and Magistrate. And how the State has 
sympathized with the Church, is apparent. For have not our 
princes, as well as our priests, been of the lowest of the people ? 
Have not cobblers, draymen, mechanics, governed as well as 
preached ? But God has been pleased by a miracle of mercy 
to dissipate this confusion and chaos, and give us some openings, 





























































some dawnings of liberty and settlement. 
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But now let not those, 
who are to rebuild our Jerusalem, think that the temple must be 
built last ; forif there be such a thing as a God, and religion, as, 
whether men believe it or no, they will one day find and feel, 
assuredly he will stop our liberty, till we restore him his worship. 
Besides, it is a senseless thing in reason, to think that one of 
these interests can stand without the other, when, in the very 
order of natural causes, government is preserved by religion. 
But to return to Jeroboam with whom we began. He laid the 
foundation of his government in destroying, though doubtless he 
colored it with the name of reforming God’s worship. But see 
the issue. Consider him cursed by God, maintaining his usurped 
title, by continual vexatious wars against the Kings of Judah; 
smote in his posterity, which was made like the dung on the 
face of the earth, as low and vile as those priests whom he had 
employed. Wherefore, the sum of all is this; to advise and 
desire those, whom it may concern, to consider Jeroboam’s pun- 
ishment, and then they will have little heart to Jeroboam’s sin.” 
— Vol. I. pp. 212-215. 


If the prominent feature in the Scriptural delineation of Je- 
roboam was his godlessness, we are inclined to believe that 
Charles the Second would have answered the likeness much 
better than Cromwell. ‘The latter respected his God, though 
he slighted the church ; the other reverenced neither. Crom- 
well was also a worshipper at the altar of domestic love, a just 
and faithful priest in the temple which, next to that which the 
Almighty has constituted invisibly for the spirits of those who 
love him, is the most holy ;—— Charles Stuart prostituted his 
home to his passions, and erected round his heart strange and 
heathenish gods, whom be worshipped himself, and made his 
people worship. For Lady Russel found she need not go to 
Clarendon for mercy to her noble husband ; —that the minis- 
ters of justice were the tools of prerogative; that through the 

ilded ear of a favorite alone, could her prayer reach the king ; 
and in the saddest of all hours, she was ushered into the pres- 
ence of the last French importation, who dispensed the king’s 
favors from a menagerie of milliners and monkeys. Once a 
month the monarch changed his mind, and immediately after- 
wards the new candle was lit, and placed in his council chamber, 
there to be flitted about by courtier-like moths, or petitioning 
beetles. ‘Turn back to Cromwell in the grandeur of his fa- 
miliar hearth! A royal culprit was at the stake, and there 
hung around the knees of the Protector, his only favorites, his 
wife and daughter, asking for mercy. 
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We shall not inquire into the suitableness of the illustration 
of the necessity of an established church, drawn from the 
history of the commonwealth. A very contrary moral, it 
strikes us, could be drawn. We believe that the imperfect 
struggles of the revolution faintly shadow forth the sufficiency 
of God’s laws, unassisted by man’s device, for the purposes 
of civil government. If the idea be solemnly impressed on 
the mind, that there is a God of unlimited grandeur and holi- 
ness ; that having existed from beyond the first point of time in 
the majesty of solitude, He was desirous of ‘collecting around 
him a class of rational, self-acting beings, who could love him 
because they choose, not because they are forced to do so, 
and who may become the companions of his glory ; that for this 
purpose He has created us with a conscience to know right from 
wrong, and yet with a will to choose between them, and has 
placed our eternal happiness, as well as the success of His 
own economy, upon the result of our decision; could this 
idea, we repeat, in its simplicity and force be preached and 
practised, the cumbrous foundation of earthly governments 
would vanish at a touch. We could live, and live honestly, 
without them. he free will of man, the free grace of God, 
have been received as axioms, and placed away out of reach, 
as if unable to accomplish the work which a Popish Priest 
or an English debauchee can gloriously achieve. 

Ele tate Gr Feiarory, tic gorly Med¢ 

“Oc otpurdy T étevse xui yaiar waxour, 

Iliit0v te yagonoyr oidua, zavéuwr Bias, 

Ovytoi b& moddoi xagdiuy MAaremevor 

“TSovocuecIu mymetTwr Tagawyyus 

Oewr ayuhuut &e AiGov “y yadxéiwv, 

“H yovootetxtorv, “y degartivwyr T1'r0vg, 

Ovoius Te Tor'to1c, wai xudag Naryyvoets 

Tet yortes, ov tg evoeBery vowil omer. * 





* We have been tempted by its appropriateness to copy entire the pre- 
ceding beautiful but solitary fragment from a lost tragedy of Sophocles. 
(Grotius Excerpta, p. 149.) We give a literal translation. 


“In truth, there are no more Gods but one 
Who made the heaven, the broad earth, 
The blue-swelling sea, and the fierce winds; 
Yet we mortals in our heart deceived 
Have built, to comfort us in sorrow, 

Statues of gods, of stone, and brass, 
Images of ivory and of gold, 
And sacrifice to them in our assemblies, 
And think we are religious.” 

19 
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One half of the energy, which is spent in labelling with the 
King’s head and title the face of every child that can be 
caught and coined, would be sufficient to acquaint him with 
what is infinitely more important to the well-being of Society, 
his responsibility to a much higher sovereign. Men have been 
willing enough to preach the Gospel ; but they have preached so 
much besides as to render the Gospel ineffectual. ‘They have 
praised the beauty and strength of its limbs, while at the same 
time they have restrained their freedom, and placed them upon 
crutches. Itis very difficult to trust them when they extol the effi- 
ciency of God’s laws in the government of Society, when imme- 
diately after the panegyric they turn round, and, ‘like the guilty 
slave in the Roman fable, refuse to touch the cup which 
they have mixed. We desire no such suspicious service. ‘The 
Law and the Gospel have framed a rule of action, better and 
truer than that which a human legislator can achieve, and all 
that we would ask is, that it should be allowed to influence the 
hearts of men, without any of the penalties which have gener- 
ally been attached to it for the purpose of punishing the body. 
The spirit of truth and of charity acts more intimately and success- 
fully on the minds of men when taken individually, than through 
the cumbrous medium of judicial or legislative authority. God 
deals not with Society as a mass, but with men as individuals ; 
and in that silent communion with their souls, which He alone 
can obtain, plants in them the seeds of that conscience, which 
the most awful paraphernalia of the inquisition could not have 
imparted. 

We are mooting no visionary scheme, when we boast of the 
faculty of self-government as being the attribute of the hum- 
blest of men. It is the end to which mankind is tending, and 
to which it will arrive as soon as its limbs have recovered 
from the cramp of a long captivity. The prisoner may faint 
at the unaccustomed air. The bird may at first flutter at the 
unknown liberty. We do not know what may be the wild- 
ness of joy with which the slave breaks free. We do not know 
into what floods of glory the soul may burst, when the gates of 
the body are loosened. But we do know that on this earth there 
is a free capacity for enjoyment, that there are wide and beau- 
tiful fields, and great rivers, and food enough for far more than 
there are to use it ; and that it has been laid waste only by the 
unhallowed passions of men, and shadowed only by the tower- 
ing dungeons which have been built to confine them. Is the 
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task impossible ; can the laboring classes be never so raised as to 
enable them to participate in that simplest of all victories, self- 
conquest ? are they so weak and silly by mature, that in their 
capacities they are inferior to those who have during the last 
century sat on the British throne? Are none of them equal to 
bear a weight, only a fraction of that, which has in that great 
empire been successively laid on the shoulders of a lunatic, a 
debauchee, a sailor, and a woman? Even though we should 
bow our heads to the dust in the confession, that history tells us, 
that experience tells us, how strong is passion in the mind, how 
wildly does the strong man toss himself about when just unloosed, 
and how mad it would be to unloose him till he had been bled 
and purged into inanity; even though self-knowledge should 
tell us of the weakness of our parts, and self-distrust teach us 
to doubt them; we should learn if we looked on the face of 
nature, we should learn if we looked on the word of God, that 
in his sight and by his power we were made freely and equally 
adapted to the highest exigencies of our nature. 

We have entered the more fully on the doctrines of the sermon 
before us, on account of the interest they have excited. Com- 
posed in part of the most violent prescriptions of the most violent 
era of the English Church, they have operated rather to inflame 
than to convert the patients to whom they have been applied. If 
the healing arts of Oxfordism do not in future act more mildly, we 
shall not fear much either from its allurements or its usurpations. 

Apart, however, from the intolerance both in religion and in 
politics of the volumes before us, we find in them in high 
_ perfection the qualities of their times; quick wit and spark- 
ling reasoning united in a relation, at all times very uncom- 
mon, with piety the most fervent, though not of the most 
equal character. It was the misfortune of the age that while, 
on the one hand, the greatest wits of the kingdom were the 
most profane of the court; on the other, the Bishops and 
Arclibishops, with whom they had directly to deal, were either 
incapable of their conversion by a want of piety, or a want of 
sense. Sancroft, their Archbishop of Canterbury, by his ob- 
stinate and uncompromising loyalty to the Stuarts, became 
the most distinguished prelate of his own day, though the least 
remembered in this. Having been the Chaplain of Charles 
the First, in his distresses, and the companion of Charles the 
Second in his banishment, he was raised on the restoration to the 
primacy. But his views on the subject of divine right, which 
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gave him such a fervent respect for the King’s person, prevented 
him from countenancing, and certainly from mingling in the 
pantomimes of a Court, in which the King was alternately the 
drunken Punch and the frolicsome Harlequin ; while his rigid 
hatred to Popery kept him still farther from the presence of 
James the Second, where he found that the Pope’s Nuncio was 
Lord Chamberlain. Having recommended to the clergy of his 
diocese, at an annual charge, to take heed of the Roman Ser- 
pents who lurk about the green pastures of the Church, “ insi- 
diantur calcaneo,” he was honored by being one of the six Bish- 
ops who were prosecuted by the King for sedition. Afterwards 
becoming a member of the parliamentary Council of State, he 
united in inviting the Prince of Orange to take charge of the 
government after the King’s desertion ; but with admirable con- 
sistency to his principles of divine appointment, he refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to the monarch whom he had assisted in 
crowning, and threw up his mitre among the first of the non- 
conformists. Such a spirit, so firm and yet so passive, a char- 
acter so compounded of opposite extremes, on the one hand, of 
a slavish subservience to delegated right, on the other, of resis- 
tance to constituted authority, was shared by him with the 
great part of the Bishops, and a large proportion of the clergy 
of the established Church. It certainly showed an honest sin- 
cerity in their faith, equal to any that had been displayed in the 
Reformation ; for they left their sleek ‘ivings for poverty and ob- 
livion, because they could not swallow an oath of allegiance to 
the King, whom they had principally managed to place on the 
throne. We do not wonder that, armed with so strange a mix- 
ture of slavish subserviency and uncompromising spirit, they 
had so little influence on the versatile and witty court of Charles 
the Second. We all know the story of the King, in one of his 
drunken frolics, dragging the Archbishop of Canterbury into a 
dance round the Queen’s chamber, whither he had gone for the 
purpose of giving ghostly advice to the heretical princess. 

e hope we may be pardoned also for relating an adventure, 
in which the primate was engaged, together with some of the 
principal personages of his day, and which not only illustrates 
their character, but points a moral more spoken of than prac- 
tised. The Earl of Shaftesbury, on the first day of the term 
that followed his appointment as Lord Chancellor, determined 
to exhibit a ceremony which had for a long time fallen into 
disuse, of escorting the great seal to Westminster, at the open- 
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ing of the court, by a cavalcade of the principal officers of 
Church and State. As they were placed on highly bred 
horses, everything went well enough, as long as they kept in 
the open street, though the anxiety attending the management 
of their fiery steeds, and the weight of their unaccustomed 
robes, must have very much troubled the dignitaries who com- 
posed the procession. But when they came to narrow pas- 
sages and gateways, “ for wantof enough gravity in the beasts,” 
we quote from North’s reluctant account of the disaster, ‘ and 
for too much in the riders, there happened some curvetting 
which made no small disorder. Judge Twisden, to his oreat 
affright. and the consternation of his brethren, was laid all along 
in the dirt ; but all at length arrived safe, without loss of life or 
limb in the service.’ ’(North’s Examen. p. 60. 

It isa happy thing for the British constitution that, while it has 
retained most of the absurd and inconsistent provisions, which 
in old times entailed such ridiculous consequences, it has man- 
aged to make them look more respectable, by dressing them up 
in all the usual accoutrements of liberty and justice. 

We might run through the whole bench of the Bishops of 
Charles the Second, without finding much deviation from the 
example, which was set them by their primate. When the 
Archbishop managed to take the huge leap of calling in the aid 
of the Prince of Orange, to encase his heaven-sent | prince in a 
strait jacket, they all followed with lamb-like docility ; but when 
they found that, instead of confining the old king, he had been 
banished, they turned about in a flock, and voluntarily submitted 
themselves without a murmur to be sheared by the new estab- 
lishment. 

The successor of Sancroft in the see of Canterbury was the 
famous Tillotson. We confess we cannot join in the village 
choir, who have occupied themselves ever since in singing praises 
to his eloquence. It certainly was of the simplest order, being 
built on the easy principle of saying pleasant truths in pleasant lan- 
guage, and leaving unpleasant truths unsaid. In Burnet, however, 
who was so long his friend and colleague, we not only recognise 
the honors which have been already paid him, but we would raise 
him still higher. We cannot but respect his sturdy and clear Pro- 
testantism, and his honest support of King William, taken with his 
decided opposition to his predecessor. It is difficult to know why 
Dryden should have represented him as the “ Buzzard,” in the 
allegories of the Hind and the Panther, for it is well known that 
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Burnet was disgraced from a good living by Charles the Sec- 
ond, on account of a fearless sermon which he preached after 
the discovery of the Popish plot. ‘lhe text was ‘‘ Save me 
from the liou’s mouth, thou hast delivered me from the horns of 
the Unicorn,’ in which the King thought he saw an allusion to 
himself and his court, as the beast from which the church was in 
danger after the Popish Unicorn was vanquished. Burnet was 
certainly not a trimmer for plurality-sake ; for after the accession 
of William, he managed to have a pamphlet burnt for asserting, 
that the King owed his crown to conquest or election, and not 
to dissent. Of his histories it is not in our place bere to speak. 
We would barely refer to his account of the life and death of 
the Earl of Rochester, a work which, written on the plan of the 
ancient conversations of Plato, affords the most chaste, and the 
most attractive summary of the evidences of Christianity of any 
which we have met with in the language. 

We do not place either Burnet or Tillotson as belonging to 
the court of Charles the Second. ‘They had suffered under the 
Protectorate, and they continued to suffer on the restoration. 
They were cold republicans, and still steering in the same even 
' course, became suspicious royalists. If there had been any op- 
portunity of martyrdom by a violent disrespect to the civil au- 
thority of the commonwealth, it is certain that Sancroft and Sul- 
lingfleet would have won it. It may serve well to illustrate the 
character of the High Church Bishop, by touching on the his- 
tory of the most eminent among those, who, though they re- 
mained within the pale of the Church and the patronage of the 
Monarch, refused to be confined by either the bigotry of the one, or 
the prerogative of the other. Among the moderate clergy of the 
Church of England, Dr. Isaac Barrow was the most eminent. 
It is the fashion of the day to neglect Barrow’s writings; and 
indeed there is not a portable edition of them now in print. If 
his sermons only were thus smothered, we should not so much 
complain. ‘hey are very valuable from the exquisite research 
they display, from the power of the engine by which they were 
produced, and from the exhaustion which the subject underwent, 
before it was done with ; but, from the mathematical exactness 
with which they cover the ground before them, they must dis- 
appoint a reader, who is anxious to have a little spot still left, 
where he can erect his own tabernacle. But the quality which 
rendered him unfit for a devotional discourse, adapted him to 
perfection for an argumentative discussion. His treatise on the 
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Pope’s Supremacy may fall behind Chillingworth’s great work, 
but his view of the internal evidences of the Christian religion, 
prefixed to his exposition of the Creed, contains a summary of 
that great doctrine, at once the most magnificent and the most 
complete. We may at some future period allude more fully 
to the free and liberal cast of the reasoning which he there adopt- 
ed. The Oxford writers have placed Barrow in the same cate- 
gory with Laud and Sancroft, though we cannot imagine for 
what reason. Whatever grounds his consecration sermon, 
and that preached by order of the King immediately after his 
restoration, may give to the claim, we think that itis abundantly 
refuted by the tone of his argument in his treatises on the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Creed. ‘The latter were undoubtedly his most 
labored works, written at the close of his life, and graced at once 
by the perfection of his learning, and the maturity of his belief. 
He certainly was not justly appreciated i in his generation. Dr. 
Pope, his biographer, mentions among others an instance of his 
having been appointed to preach at Westminster Abbey on a 
week day, when the monuments were thrown open to public in- 
spection, and when it seems, for that reason, he was not received 
with the best attention. ‘There happened to be a great crowd 
present, who had come attracted rather by the desire of seeing 
than hearing, but the preacher mistaking their object, and not 
being aware that the rules of the Cathedral were, that none 
should be allowed to see the tombs till after sermon, pro- 
longed his discourse to a tether, which he was always prepared 
for, but seldom had occasion to use. After he had preached 
about three hours, he was interrupted by some strange rebellious 
sounds from the organ loft, which it seems some of the discontented 
had stormed, and had converted into their own purposes, by pour- 
ing from it a battery on the offending divine. By a singular 
coincidence, Mr. Baxter happened to be present, attracted and 
enchained, as he afterwards confessed, by the abstruse grandeur 
of the preacher’s style, and it was only by his powerful inter- 
ference, that the tumult was pacified, though the conclusion of 
the sermon was lost.* Indeed Barrow found that he was listened 
to much better in his parsonage than in the Cathedral ; so after 
a few unsuccessful endeavors to bring his great abilities to a 
worthier market, he was forced by the coldness of the royal 
—, and the mae of the flock, to _ himself in his 
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perpetual curacy. But the retreat that was most distasteful to 
him was the means of his reaching a far higher eminence, than 
either the applause of a congregation or the favor of a king 
could have given him. 

The reign of Charles the Second has often been quoted as 
the meridian of the genius of the English Church, and 
a powerful illustration has thence been drawn of the peculiar 
adaptation of a monarchy both to the purposes of religion and 
literature. To this might in part be answered, that it was the 
cessation from civil war, and not the restoration of the monarchy, 
that gave the man of talent the means to bea man of education, 
and gave leisure to both to cultivate their parts. But sec- 
ondly, is it not clear that, however the cloud of polemic divinity 
may have gathered under the reign of Charles the Second, 
it did not burst until after the revolution. Charles seems success- 
fully to have avoided the brooding storm ; for though it spent 
itself on all sides, he remained untouched. He silenced Burnet, 
and he disfavored Barrow ; he was too late for Chillingworth and 
Hooker, and too soon for Tillotson and Swift ; and however he 
may be said to have given to the first leisure and retirement for 
their studies, he certainly had very little to do with the others. 
We take our views of the English republic from such poisoned 
sources, that it is difficult to say whether or not the reign of 
Charles was a millennium compared to the stormy sway of the 
protectorate, or whether it was the lamb or the wolf that did most 
towards muddying the stream. It is a hard matter for an En- 
glishman to dispel the prejudice, that for two centuries has been 
growing round him in respect to the name of Cromwell. Once 
a year he gives thanks in his churches for Charles the Second’s 
restoration, and he cannot but believe therefore, that it was a very 
praiseworthy achievement. But the track of English histo- 
ry, which precedes that event, belongs equally to us, and to him. 
It is there that the two nations began to separate in their paths. 
Before they were one. But when the regicides hid themselves 
in the woods of the valley of the Connecticut, the troopers of 
the Stuarts could not outroot them. The day will come when 
as Americans we shall own our parentage, and rescue the char- 
acter of our ancestors from the reproach, which it was both the 


taste and the tact of the monarchists to throw around them. 
* * 
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Art. I].— 1. System der Christlichen Moral, von D. Franz 
VorxmarR Reinnarv. Wittenberg. 1814. System of 
Christian Morals, by Dr. Francis Votkmar Reinnarp. 
Fifth enlarged and improved edition. In five parts. 

2. Christliche Sittenlehre, von Dr. Wituetm Martin Le- 
BERECHT DE Werte. Berlin. 1819-23. Christian 
Ethics, by Dr. W. M. L. pe Werre. In three volumes. 

3. Theologische Zeitschrift. Von ScuurteRMACHER, DE 
Werte, und Licker, herausgegeben. Kritische Uebersicht 
der Ausbildung der theologischen Sittenlehre in der evan- 
gelisch Lutherischen Kirche seit Calixtus. Von Dr. W. M. 
L. pe Werre. Berlin. 1819-20. Theological Jour- 
mal, Edited by ScHLerermMacuer, pe Werre, and Liicke. 
Two articles upon the Progress of Theological Ethics in the 


Evangelical Lutheran Church since Calixtus. By Dr. W. 
M. L. pe Werte. 


Moratirty is as old as Man and Society. Its foundation is in 
man’s nature and his relations to his Maker and his fellow 
creatures. ‘To find the beginning of morality, we must go back 
to the origin of reason and conscience, the sense of right and 
the sense of duty. Moral science, on the contrary, is the crea- 
tion of reflective reason, and its progress depends upon that of phi- 
losophy. The two are related to each other, like religion and 
theology ; as a man may be deeply religious without being 
versed in theology, so he may be very moral in character 
without having any just pretension to moral science. Yet 
as the interests of religion, both for the maintenance of its 
purity and the satisfaction of reason, demand a consistent sys- 
tem of theological doctrines, so the interests of morality demand 
a system of moral science, or science of human duties and the 
sources of moral obligation. 

In all reflective ages ethical questions have been among the 
most attractive subjects of human i inquiry. In Greece, however, 
ethical science appears to have had its origin. We say this not- 
withstanding the recent efforts to glorify Oriental science at the 
expense of Greece. Not, indeed, that the human mind in the 
more ancient nations of Asia and Egypt had taken no thought 
of moral subjects. But in these Oriental nations, theology and 
the priesthood bore such undivided sway, as to prevent any 
free ethical inquiries independent of priestly dogmatism. In 
VOL. XXIX.—3D S. VOL. XI. NO. II. 20 
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Greece, the prevalent theology, however much it acted upon the 
superstitions of the vulgar, and was made to minister to the taste 
of the refined, had little or no influence over philosophy. 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Epicurus, moralized just as 
freely and scientificallv, as if the gods of Olympus had no 
concern at all with Ethics. The fate of Socrates showed, 
indeed, that he was too pure a moralist for the prevalent my- 
thology and moral condition: yet his simple doctrine of the 
source of obligation in the moral sense proves the father of ethr 

cal science to have stood in no fear of thinking for bimself, despite 
the superstitions of the people. And the ethical speculations 
of the Academy, the Lyceum, the Porch, and the Garden do 
not appear to have been much awed by the vicinity of the 
Temple. Grecian Ethics had little union with Grecian theolo- 
gy, or rather mythology. It is well for the interests of science, 
that such was the case. 

Yet if theology be true, there ought to be no such divorce 
between it and Ethics. On the contrary, ethical science must 
be a rational classification of the duties, that grow out of our 
relations to God and to our fellow beings and to ourselves, and 
consequently must treat of all the duties, that are enjoined by 
God, whether in reason or revelation, manesia religion or re- 
vealed. Now it is a remarkable fact, that comparatively little 
has been done towards giving a complete system of Ethics in 
connexion with Christian | theology. ‘There have been moralists 
enough and to spare. but they have been chiefly of two 
kinds. ‘The one has been so busy with natural ethics, as to 
neglect the ethics of the gospel ; the other has been so occupied 
with theological doctrines, as to have run into a dogmatism 
upon subjects of human duty, that has little claim to the name 
of moral science. It is a remarkable fact, that the great moral- 
ists of our mother tongue have seemed to forget their theology 
in their ethical speculations, as well as their ethical speculations 
in their theology. Butler, the greatest of them all, either did 
not seek to reconcile his ethics with his theology, or else he held 
ethical opinions, little consistent with it. ‘lhe modern theolo- 
gians, who have sought to give a system of ethical science, 
have run to the other extreme, and too ofien, like Wardlaw, and 
in some respects, our own esteemed Wayland, sunk ethics in 
theological dogmatism. Yet we like their purpose to unite the 
two, although » we must look beyond them for success in achiev- 
ing the union. If our theological dogmas are true, we must not 
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only believe them consistent with, but vital elements in ethical 
science. And the same harmony, that exists between reason 
and revelation, must also exist between rational ethics and Chris- 
tian theology. As the attempt to show the harmony between 
the former has produced a signal reformation in religious opin- 
ions, we doubt not that the attempt to harmonize the latter will 
be productive of full as much good. We ask no better assurance 
of the progress of rational Christianity, than that theologians 
should manfully persist in effecting the reconciliation between 
moral science and Christian theology. The attempt has already 
shaken to its foundations the doctrines of total depravity, vicari- 
ous atonement, and imputed righteousness, or so modified them, 
that their old champions would not know them in their new 
dress. 

In this article, we propose to sketch the progress of Christian 
Ethics from its origin to the present time. We shall draw 
freely from the authors placed at the head of this paper. They 
are probably the ablest representatives of the two great schools 
of Christian moralists of the age. Reinhard is a strict Supernat- 
uralist, and aims rather to be an expositor of Christian morals 
as authoritatively revealed in the Scriptures, although not with- 
out considerable pretensions to philosophy ; while De Wette is 
of the Rational Spiritualist School; and although he accepts 
Christianity decidedly as a supernatural revelation, boldly tries 
all its doctrines by the light of reason, and is strenuously recon- 
ciling its precepts with the precepts of God in the soul. 

A history of Christian Ethics would of course, if complete, 
be a complete history of Moral Science in all ages and nations, 
since Christianity, in its sources, relations, and progress, has 
derived some influence from all the nations, and systems of 
mankind, whether Oriental, Grecian, or Roman. Our task, how- 
ever, must be an humble one. We aim to give an outline only 
of the progress of the science. We shall make free use of the 
works before us, and of any other sources of information, within 
our reach. It will not of course be thought amiss, that we 
begin with some remarks upon the morality of the Old Testa- 
ment, and incidentally of the ethical state of the world before 
Christ. 

I. Among the Oriental nations, Indian, Babylonian, Per- 
sian, Egyptian, before the time of Moses, religion doubtless 
exercised considerable influence upon life, and in some respects 
a good influence ; and by its purifications and penances did 
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much to keep alive the moral sense of the people. But religion, 
like the public worship, was entirely in the hands of the 
priesthood, and their power, directed more by selfishness, than 
by love, did not so much aim to elevate the people to moral 
freedom, as to keep them in degradation. Morality was slavish, 
neither free in spirit, nor rational in doctrine. Doubtless there 
were exceptions; some, who, like the patriarchs, had not wan- 
dered far from the simple worship of God, and like obedience to 
his will. But we look in vain even among the patriarchs for 
any clear and full statements or ideas of human duty. 

In considering the Ethics of the Old Testament, we shall 
divide its history into two periods, and speak first of the Ethics 
of Hebraism, and then of Judaism: the one ending with the 
Captivity ; the other with the advent of the Messiah. 

1. The Ethics of the Hebrews takes character of course 
chiefly from the Mosaic law. “What Moses did,’ says De 
Wette, “ he did with love and freedom, for love and freedom. 
He found his people almost in a state of nature in respect to 


religion, but without the disadvantages of a fixed routine. 


They were in danger by their abode in Egypt of losing their 
original monotheism and their freedom. Moses secured both to 
them by means of civilization derived from Egypt, and at the 


same time by a degree of spiritual light and freedom, so extra- 
ordinary for his age, as to justify the belief in a supernatural 
revelation, while he established a priestly and symbolical wor- 
ship of God, but without priestly tyranny, idolatry, and mythol- 
ogy, and also a civil constitution, theocratic indeed, yet repub- 
lican. The great advantages of this establishment were in a 
religious point of view, — free elevation of thought to the unseen 
God, — equal participation of all in the Sanctuary, — consecra- 
tion of civil and moral life by the worship of a Holy Deity, — 
religious public spirit: in a civil and moral point of view its ad- 
vantages consisted in equality of legal rights — mildness towards 
slaves, —consecration of domestic life, — education in purity, 
&c. The Scriptures were the common property ofall.” ‘The 
Mosaic Decalogue is at the foundation of all subsequent civiliza- 
tion, it contains “the great elements of all law, religious, civil, and 
social, and the experience of all subsequent ages goes to confirm 
the worth of its commandments, and the divinity of its origin. 
But the Mosaic administration was not without great defects. 
The relation of the civil government to religion and morality 
was so close as to give rise to much evil, and to promote cere- 
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monial sanctimoniousness. It lacked the idea of future. retribu- 
tion, and the tendency it gave to life was earthly. The priest- 
hood was reserved to a particular tribe, and thereby priestly 
ambition had wide play. National hatred marked the public 
spirit of the people ; its first act was the extirpation of the 
Canaanites, an act, which, however ordered by Providence, 
was performed in hate; a continued religious separation cher- 
ished this hatred. The accomplishment of the Mosaic plan 
failed, because it was a task too high for the people ; a broad 
chasm stood between the idea and the reality; the people 
tended constantly to idolatry, and wavered between repentance 
and new apostacy ; there was lack of true inspiration, and even 
among the best of them longing for better things was the pre- 
dominant sentiment. 

After the division in the period of the Judges, Samuel arose, 
filled with the spirit of Moses, as leader of the Theocracy, 
but was forced to introduce Monarchy, which, however, was 
kept in check by the prophetic office established by him. In 
prophecy a nobler spirit broke forth, a purer and freer moral 
sense, and in the Psalms, devotion appears in full freedom, and 
in the Proverbs, morality shows itself in rational reflection. 
But a short period of prosperity prepared the way for a still 
greater downfall; the larger part of the Kingdom abandoned 
itself to idolatry ; prophecy made a severe struggle, and its idea 
conquered only in martyrdom, and in the longing cherished by 
the hope and promise of the Messiah. 

As to the theocratical system of morals, its main principle was 
religious. ‘The love of God and the fear of him were enjoined, 
and perhaps fear predominated. The idea of human dignity 
consisted in resemblance to God, and this especially depended 
upon sharing in the divine spirit. The social tendency was 
theocratic and nationally limited, as if the people of Israel were 
the elect; and it was the same with their views of righteousness, 
which was a national prerogative. 

The Hebrews cherished, and much valued moral wisdom. 
This had a religious principle and aim, and its opposite was 
deemed ungodliness. It is exhibited, as divine and supernatu- 
ral, but it inclines very much towards experience, and passes 
into prudence, as appears often in the proverbs. 

A moral disposition is required by the Mosaic law, and yet 
more significantly, in opposition to merely outward worship and 


mere knowledge of the Law, by the Prophets and Poets. For 
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purity and sincerity of heart, joy in goodness, control of pas- 
sion, there are many injunctions in the Psalms and Proverbs ; 
and faith in the omniscience and holiness of God is made a 
means of awakening the conscience. For true virtue, piety, 
and knowledge, however, the Prophets looked to a brighter 
future. 

The philanthropy of the Old Testament is rina narrowed 
by exclusiveness, although not towards strangers, who sojourned 
with the nation, and although the Prophets express an interest 
in the salvation of the heathen. ‘Towards their fellow country- 
men, charity was especially commanded. The strict regard 
for chastity deserves our high respect ; and also the cultivation 
of domestic life. ‘The discipline of the young was strict ; social 
intercourse, measured and laconic. Friendship bore a noble 
bloom in David and Jonathan. Outward excellences were 
postponed to inward, although even those were a proper object 
for wisdom. The arts flourished little, and poetry so much 
the more. Political enthusiasm was without stability. The 
Prophets displayed the virtue of self sacrifice. 

Moses was no enemy to sensual enjoyment. He ordained a 
single fast, and forbade wine to the Priests only during the dis- 
charge of their office. The voluntary vow of the Nazarite, 
especially the vow for the whole extent of life, contains, however, 
the germ of asceticism. Extraordinary fasts were sometimes 
held. Yet the Prophets were not in favor of them. ‘They 
were studious of a retired life, but probably more for the sake 
of its independence, than its greater sanctity. 

Moral retribution, like the ‘legal, with which it was connect- 
ed, did not always distinguish ‘the innocent. from the guilty : 
hence the later correction in the book of Deuteronomy. Even 
the religious idea of a common guilt and penalty was subse- 
quently made subordinate to the fundamental principle of indi- 
vidual moral retribution. ‘The law took under its protection an 
unintentional murderer ; on the contrary undesigned and uncon- 
scious transgressions, even a murder, whose author was unknown, 
must be expiated. ‘The idea of moral freedom is not destroyed 
by obduracy, or the enticement to evil, although it is only darkly 
expressed. The rule of judging was generally sought in exter- 
nal laws; there was no word for conscience, although the idea 
was not wanting. There was frequent reference to moral 
desert, and at the same time genuine humility. 

The theocratical tendency of religion and morality brought 
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with it faith in an earthly retribution. Hence’ in m‘sortune 
either repining against God, and violent supplication, or else 
too great dejection, perhaps attended with unmerited, at least 
too extravagant self-accusation. The consoling idea of di ine 
discipline, and faith in the forgiveness of sins are not want ng, 
although the expiation of sin is often vainly sought in sacrific +s. 

The doctrine of an earthly retribution, oft contradicted by 
experience, induced doubts concerning Providence, which were 
vainly resisted. Resignation is taught by Habakkuk, and 
especially by the Book of Job, which opposes to the common 
doctrine of retribution the testimony of a good conscience, 
immovable moral sense, and faith in the wisdom of God. But 
the Book of Ecclesiastes gives way almost entirely to the view, 
that all is vanity and folly, and nothing but momentary enjoy- 
ment is worth pursuing, although it by no means recommends 
frivolous dissipation, and does not gainsay morality, resignation, 
and faith in retribution. 

As the final aim of all moral effort, peace of mind is regard- 
ed, and the higher life, although this was not spiritually 
comprehended, and consequently Hebraism lacked an eternal 
foundation, and could not resist the might of time. 

2. Ethics of Judaism. By the restoration after the exile, 
the Jewish nation, through want of political independence, and 
through their yet firmly held system of exclusiveness, sank into 
a sect, which adhered to the letter of the Mosaic Law, and 
lacked its spirit. Priests and Scribes held to an unmeaning 
observance of the law and customs, although the sententious 
wisdom and scriptural learning of Jesus, Son of Sirach, is a fair 
monument of study of the ancient wisdom of the country, 
observation of life, and reflection. At the same time, an influx 
of the wisdom of farther Asia took place, from which, probably, 
fasting and the doctrine of the resurrection and of eternal 
retribution were derived, both of which, however, were not 
equally prevalent. 

Among the Greeks, who had much earlier freed themselves 
from political and hierarchical despotism, the spirit of freedom, 
and the sense of truth, beauty, and human perfection, especially 
physical and intellectual, were developed in a brilliant manner. 
Although their religion lacked the Oriental depth, and their 
philosophy was partly lost in subtlety and partialism, yet the 
doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato maintained a lofty, holy 
earnestness. Grecian civilization by the conquest of Alexan- 
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der was carried into the East, and came not only in Egypt, but 
also in Palestine itself into contact with Judaism. Here arose 
among the Macedonian Syrians and the Jews, many of whom 
sided with the former, a contest between the old strict Judaism 
and Grecism, in which Judaism prevailed by the power of the 
Maccabees. Now Pharisaism with its adherents to the letter 
and tradition, and its doctrine of the resurrection and retribution, 
became prevalent, in opposition to which, Sadducism, which 
remained true to the ancient Hebraism, existed only in the 
higher classes. On the contrary in Alexandria, the Jews appro- 
priated to themselves the wisdom of Pythagoras and Plato, 
with their own supernatural principles, and took an inclination 
towards mysticism and contemplation. The Essenes and 
Therapeuts formed upon this their discipline. ‘The writings of 
Philo, and the Book of Wisdom present, ‘a mixture of Greek 
ideas with ancient Hebrew faith. 

The Romans, following their love of dominion with signal en- 
ergy of character, conquered the whole civilized world, without 
accomplishing anything, but the ruin of the nations and an equal 
degradation beneath their sway, hence a certain unity, although 
an empty one. Former civilization ceased, and a longing for a 
new and higher arose. Even the Jews lost their new indepen- 
dence, so briefly possessed under the Maccabean dynasty. 
The national character in and beyond Palestine had suffered 
much from captivity and separation. The reign of Herod and 
his family only increased the disgrace. 'T hen the better spirit 
of the nation arose to the ancient hope of the Messiah, which, 
although perverted by superstition, kept awake the sensibility for 
a new, better creation. 

We will now speak briefly of Jewish Ethics, as shown in 
the writings of the Son of Sirach, and the Book of Wisdom. 
According to the Son of Sirach, as according to Solomon, wis- 
dom begins and ends in the fear of God. ‘The image of God 
in man he seems among others to place in the reason. But 
his idea is theocratically restricted ; wisdom dwells in Israel, 
and the law is its manifestation. ‘The condition of obtaining it 
is pure, pious disposition and aspiration, also reflection ; indi- 
vidual reflection is strongly defended, yet more importance is 
attached to experience, and theocratic piety is required. 

According to the Beok of Wisdom, Wisdom is the all perva- 
ding spirit of God, which willingly inclines to men; it is the 
source of all human intelligence and virtue, of all spiritual good, 
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only to be attained through earnest aspiration, and divine grace. 
It is the property of Israel; but the author seems to value 
Solomon, or the wisdom ascribed to him, higher than the Mo- 
saic Law. 

According to this book, the highest dignity and destiny of 
man consists in his being the son and friend of God: accord- 
ing to the Son of Sirach, in the fear of God and his approbation. 
From their recommendation and admiration of wisdom, and 
their appreciation of inward virtue, it is clear, that they both 
demand vital feeling and free love. Perfection before men is not 
perfection before God ; as the sum of all virtue both regard the 
worship of the true God. Jesus Sirach prizes charitableness 
almost too high. Yet his philanthropy is narrowed by national 
hatred. He has a high sense of nuptial and domestic life, and 
of friendship. He does not regard outward excellences mere- 
ly, deeply esteems mental culture, and does not contemn the 
fine arts. 

The wisdom of the pseudo-Solomon is philanthropic, yet it 
deems the Canaanites a cursed race, unworthy of divine re- 
gard. 

Jesus Sirach does not despise the temperate, cheerful enjoy- 
ment of life, and does not enjoin fasting. The pseudo-Solomon 
places the principle of sin in the body, but does not expressly 
command fasting, although he in a manner countenances celi- 
bacy, but not mystic contemplation, although he probably be- 
longed to the sect of 'Therapeuts. 

In regard to retribution, Jesus Sirach ascribes to man free- 
agency, and knowledge of good and evil; he has the concep- 
tion of conscience, although no word for it, and recognises its 
inner peace; the idea of religious retribution prevails. ‘The 
reward is decidedly earthly, in consideration of decided merit or 
guilt, and comes at least at the end of life, or reaches posterity. 
He holds to a moral Providence. 

The Book of Wisdom speaks of the inner peace, which wis- 
dom obtains, and of the pain of a bad conscience. A good 
conscience is represented, as leading to wealth, power, glory, 
immortality ; yet the righteous are often tried and oppressed by 
the wicked ; true retribution first takes place in eternity, on the 
great judgment day, when the just will be in peace and majes- 
ty, but the unjust will suffer eternal destruction. The writer 
appears to teach the doctrine of a heavenly kingdom upon 
earth, and a judgment of the living at the last day. 
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We now turn to the Jewish Philo, and will say a word of 
his views of morality. According to him, the divine, and at 
the same time, human reason, is the source of moral Jaw, which 
is at the same time the law of the universe. Man is actually 
sinful, and needs the divine assistance to goodness ; the divine 
reason is the source of virtue, but man possesses freedom, and 
activity is required of him. Nevertheless, Philo connects the 
doctrine of duties with the Mosaic Law, deemed by him per- 
fect and immutable, especially with the ten commandments, 
but also with the historical Scriptures, by allegorical interpreta- 
tion. 

Philo represents virtue, as the harmony and free activity of 
the soul, goodness in thought, word, and work ; it is likeness to 
God ; in it the true destiny of man consists. Its true power 
lies in freedom, its motives spring from hope and faith. It has 
a worth in itself, and should be practised fondly and earnestly. 
It is in itself one, and its sum is goodness, piety, or heavenly 
love, or piety in conjunction with human love. 

Since the body is the seat of the passions, and the cause of 
the thraldom of the soul, the virtuous man must free himself 
from it, and must not only study purity and temperance, but 
must wholly extirpate the passions. 

Philo valued philanthropy very highly ; he exhibits it in the 
character and laws of Moses, and extends it even to strangers 
and enemies. He ascribes great superiority to the people of 
Israel ; is not free from national revenge, yet he acknowledges 
the wisdom and virtue of the heathen. He bases the duty of 
courtesy and gentleness towards all, even the humble, upon the 
original equality of men. He held it as an imperfection to neg- 
lect philanthropy on account of piety, while he praises the 
Essenes and Therapeuts, who did this. 

Philo emphatically recognises the freedom and accountabili- 
ty of man, as also conscience. The recompense of virtue and of 
vice is inward, and eternal ; yet he recognises an outward, nat- 
ural, and divine retribution. 

Little need be said of the Ethics of the Jewish sects. That 
of the Essenes and 'Therapeuts rested upon philosophical foun- 
dations. ‘The former formed an ascetic order, with strict disci- 
pline, the latter lived in freer, contemplative society. The 
Pharisees, in respect to doctrinal belief and morals, followed 
tradition, and the authority of commentators ; hence their strict 
interpretation and observance, especially, of the ceremonial law, 
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and their casuistry. On this account, the New Testament ac- 
cuses them of hypocrisy. Their virtue was ostentatious, and 
eager of reward. ‘The Sadducees maintained opposite prin- 
ciples. 

This cursory view of the state of Ethics before Christ shows, 
that much had been done to prepare the human mind for the 
reception of Christianity. Yet, there was no complete system 
of morals, nor perfect example of virtue, nor living, active com- 
munity, in which virtue might be nurtured. This want was 
supplied by Christianity. In Jesus morality arose, perfect in 
the Son of Man, perfect in precept, perfect in example, at once 
a doctrine, sanctioned by Heaven, and a life, commending itself 
with power to every faithful heart. Simple, so as to meet the 
wants of the child, sublime beyond the compass of the sage, in 
Jesus the light of pure and full morality shone upon the world 
for the first time. ‘To the consideration of the Ethics of Chris- 
tianity, we now pass. 


If. In Jesus Christ morality was manifested in all its fulness, 
both as a rule of action, and a sentiment of the soul. Yet the 
New ‘Testament by no means attempts to give a scientific sys- 
tem of morals. And it is a good proof of its Divinity, that, in- 


stead of seeking to employ the language or the generalities of 
abstract science, it directs its teachings to the common heart 
and sense of mankind, and gives its sublimest lessons in the 
simplest figures and parables. It comprehends all virtues, in- 
deed, in love, the love of God and the love of man, but does 
not attempt to classify the various duties resulting thence, al- 
though it furnishes ample materials and guidance for such clas- 
sification. Yet, we are by no means to suppose, that the New 
Testament, because it contains no scientific system of morals, 
forbids our seeking such a system. God has not revealed to 
man natural philosophy, but has given him the book of nature, 
without note or comment; yet the natural philosopher is but 
following the virtual commands of God, by studying the laws 
of nature, and developing the wonders of physical science. So 
also with spiritual truths. God has revealed these in Jesus, in 
the same manner, as he has manifested natural laws in creation. 
He has exhibited them in his Son in their living manifestation, 
as he has exhibited natural laws in their activity throughout the 
universe. As the natural philosopher studies the principle of 
gravity, for instance, in nature, or the outward creation, so the 
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moral philosopher studies the principle of love, or of right and 
duty, in Jesus and the new creation. First, the life was mani- 
fested by vital inspiration, afterwards comes the study of the 
law of that life, and its scientific application to the various rela- 
tions of mankind. 

No Christians, we believe, deny the importance of a science 
of Christian Ethics, although some would place such science in 
a logical classification and exegesis and application of Scripture 
texts, and others would, by a “deeper analysis, search into the 
elements of duty, right, reason, conscience. Without attempt- 
ing, at present, to give our views of the true rationale, and 
principles of Christian Ethics, we proceed to speak of the at- 
tempts made, in the several ages of Christendom, to form such 
a science. Following a very obvious line of division, we will 
consider the history of Christian morals in the three great pe- 
riods of the Church, — the Catholic age, or from the origin of 
Christianity to the time of Gregory the Great, that principal 
founder of Papal dominion ; the Papal age, or from the sixth 
century to the sixteenth ; and lastly, the Protestant age. In our 
remarks concerning the Ethics of these three ages, we shall de- 
rive much aid from the authors before us, who furnish so abundant 
materials, that we fear lest our abstract may be too condensed 
to be clear. In speaking of the two first periods, we can afford 
to be brief, and shall be content to follow mainly the concise 
history given by Reinhard, in his Introduction ; whereas, in 
speaking of Protestant Ethics, more latitude will be taken, and 
De Wette’s copious materials will be brought into requisition. 

1. In speaking of the morality of the first five centuries of 
Christianity, Reinhard justly remarks, that Christian morals, as 
a science, is not very ancient. Christ and his apostles did not 
teach it in this form, and the teachers of the ancient Chris- 
tian Church, in the first five centuries were prevented, by many 
causes, from thinking of a scientific development of morality. 
The first three centuries were to Christendom a period of con- 
flict with the prevailing religions of the Jews and heathen, and 
with the philosophy of antiquity. The first Christian authors 
were, therefore, busied merely with contradicting the calumnia- 
tory accusations, which were diffused against their party ; with 
answering the objections, which were brought against their re- 
ligion ; and with exhibiting those excellencies, ‘by which this 
was so advantageously distinguished from the Jewish and hea- 
then superstitions. ‘The teachers of this period devoted a part 
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of their efforts to the controversies, which broke out in the 
bosom of the Church itself, and which were already quite nu- 
merous and passionate. In such a state of things, it is ver 
obvious, why practical truths were only occasionally treated by 
them, or at most such single subjects were more expressly 
considered, as stood in certain connexion with the prevalent 
controversies, and referred to the circumstances of the time. 
The ideas of morality, held and diffused in this age, were not 
merely undeveloped and incomplete ; they were not refined 
and pure. ‘I'he morality of the Gnostics must have been quite 
fluctuating, varying with different circumstances and teachers, 
now extremely lax in its character, and now very rigid. Yet, 
the Gnostics, as a body, were champions of reason and science, 
and amid all their absurdities, we may recognise their effort to 
reconcile the light of reason with the light of revelation, the 
voice of God in the soul, with his voice in the word, the law 
written on the heart with the law of the letter. But, without 
pausing to consider their different parties, we observe, that in 
the middle of the period, now before us, those corruptions in the 
morals of the Catholic Church began to appear, which subse- 
quently spread their pollutions everywhere, and so endangered 
true virtue. The tendency towards gloomy austerity constant- 
ly increased ; extravagant importance was attached to retire- 
ment from active life, to solitude, fasting, celibacy, and 
contemplative exercises. ‘The true idea of “Christian perfec- 
tion was changed and falsified, and confounded universally 
with that Oriental fanaticism, which afterwards distinguished 
the monks. While it was distinctly felt how little such princi- 
ples were adapted to the common relations of life, and what 
confusion must result from their general adoption, a distinction 
began to be made in morality. Common morality was distin- 
guished from the higher, and all solitary discipline and self- 
denial were ascribed to the latter, to which men could devote 
themselves only by freeing themselves from all ordinary obliga- 
tions. The whole doctrine of morals was thus most sadly per- 
verted ; the very essence of Christian virtue was deemed some- 
thing ordinary and trivial; and moral grandeur was sought in 
things, which are either mere means of virtue, or else supersti- 
tion and darkest fanaticism. A multitude of causes codperated 
to give thus early this unhappy tendency to the morals of Chris- 
tendom. If we consider the zeal, in itself laudable enough, to 
keep pure from all idolatry, and by strictness and self-denial, to 
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shame the vicious sensuality of the Heathen ; the vivid con- 
tempt for everything earthly, which sprung up so naturally in 
the pressure of great persecutions, and seemed so indispensable 
for the preservation of Christianity ; the church zeal, needful 
at such times, which awakened and diffused too high an opin- 
ion of the worth of outward worship, and of participating in 
it; the too great reverence for martyrs, who were not always 
wise, good men; the great inexperience of most Christians in 
the art of interpreting the Scriptures ; the fanatical philosophy, 
which so early pressed into the Christian Church ; the circum- 
stance finally, that men of so many different nations and char- 
acters treated the morals of Christianity, without starting from 
any fixed principles; when we consider the disadvantageous 
influence of all these things upon the elucidation and propaga- 
tion of this most important part of religious doctrine, we cannot 
so much wonder, that it was perverted so soon, and so directly 
as it was. ‘The principal writers, whose works upon moral 
subjects have survived from this age, and can serve to confirm 
what has been said, are Clement of Alexandria, and Origen 
from the Greek; Tertullian and Cyprian from the Latin 
Church. An interesting notice of the Ethics of Clement of 
Alexandria may be found in a past volume of this Journal. It 
has seemed to us in reading several accounts of the Ethics of 
the Church in the early ages, notice enough is not taken of the 
different ground held upon moral subjects by the Greek and 
Latin, or rather, the Eastern and Western Churches. De 
Wette, indeed, contrasts the Alexandrian Moralists with Ter- 
tullian, and claims for the former a greater regard for the phi- 
losophy of morals, or disposition to find a basis for obligation 
in reason and conscience, as well as in revelation. Perhaps 
much more might be made of the contrast. We are inclined 
to think that Tertullian and Origen, or Clement, might be re- 
garded as representatives of the most important antagonist ten- 
dencies in the early Church, the liberal and rational, the rigid, 

and the traditional movements in moral science, as ‘well as in 
theology. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries, the corruptions of Christian 
morals, already introduced, not only continued, but grew worse, 
and were multiplied. Every form of superstition gained the 
ascendancy among Christians; ceremonies were multiplied in 
public worship, and an extravagant importance was attached to 


them ; pilgrimages, fasts, a life of celibacy and voluntary pov- 
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erty, and freedom from all civil relations, were declared condu- 
cive to the highest degree of holiness; the more the pressure 
from without ceased, and the Church, heretofore persecuted, 
began to rule, the more the earnestness and strictness were 
abandoned, with which they had else pressed forward to pure 
morals, and to a virtuous life; inquiries and controversies 
upon speculative points of doctrine became more subtle and 
vehement, and not only deterred from a careful study of moral 
science, but also caused the greatest merit to be attached to 
conformity to the Church creed, and the preference of this to 
true morality. ‘The causes of this sad degeneracy are easily to 
to be found. They lie principally in the almost incredible rapidity 
with which Monasticism diffused itself in the whole Church ; 
and in the zeal, with which the bishops, and Christian teachers 
in general, sought to increase its importance. Correct ideas of 
morality and virtue disappeared in the same degree, in which 
the monks by their ostentatious, plausible piety dazzled the 
great ignorant multitude, made themselves generally masters of 
the pulpit, and gained a decisive influence in the ecclesiastical 
councils. The bishops, whose ambition showed itself more and 
more plainly, favored the monks, as a prop of their power ; 
they surrounded themselves, in order to make a deeper impres- 
sion, with a delusive parade of ceremony in their offices; and 
cared far more for the maintenance of so called orthodoxy of 
opinion, than for the moral improvement of their communions, 
because, by the former means, they enlarged their importance, 
far more successfully, than by the latter. Hence the ordinances 
and regulations, which are found in the Canons of the Councils, 
relate almost entirely to external discipline, to the ceremonies 
of divine worship, and to the rank and relations of the 
clergy. 

In all the excellent observations upon morality in general, 
and single virtues in particular, in all the manly witnesses 
against the prevalent vice and corruption of the age, in all the 
urgent and touching exhortations to reformation and Christian 
piety, which are to be found in the wholly or partly ethical 
writings of Lactantius, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Sal- 
vian, Leo, Cassian, Eucharius ; yet further, Basilius, Gregory 
of Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, Chrysostom, Macarius, 
Ephrem, Isidore of Damietta, and 'Theodoret ; it cannot be de- 
nied, that their moral doctrine is generally deformed by the 
above-named faults, and that all tended to a still greater decline. 
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There were, however, some men, who ardently opposed this 
disorder, and vindicated better principles ; Jovian, Vigilantius, 
Audius, Pelagius, and some others belonged to this class. But 
because their number was not greater, their influence upon the 
prevailing opinions was not imore important, and they immedi- 
ately upon their outset were proclaimed as heretics, branded 
and persecuted, it is sufficiently evident, how much the desire 
of improvement had diminished in this age. 

If we were to select two minds as the best representatives of 
the antagonist tendencies in the Ethics of the latter half of the 
period under review, these would be Augustine and Pelagius, 
— the one the champion of moral inability, and total depravity, 
and the other, the branded heretic, who so nobly advocated the 
freedom of the will, and moral ability, and the consequent ethi- 
cal as well as theological doctrines. We should like to speak 
somewhat at length of the system of Augustine, but can pass 
it by with less reluctance, since his doctrines, as well as those 
of his antagonist, are well represented among the modern sys- 
tems, that are to be considered. We now pass in brief survey 
the Ethics of the Christian world during the age of Papacy. 

2. The period of time from the sixth century to the Refor- 
mation is almost wholly unfruitful in respect to pure moral 
science. ‘The prevalent views of morality during this lon 
period, the prevailing views of morals’ may be divided into the 
popular, the monastic, the scholastic, and the mystic; but 
none of these four kinds was of such character, as to give us 
satisfaction, although we must assign the highest value to the 
last. 

As regards, in the first place, the popular morality, this com- 
prised what was enjoined upon the people, as the requisition of 
Christianity ; and hence was prescribed to those, who lived in 
the ordinary relations of life, or, as the usual phrase was, in the 
world. Nothing could be more deficient, and less conformed 
to the pure morality of Jesus, than these requisitions. Noth- 
ing was said, in these lamentable times, of the culture of Chris- 
tian windianns: pure sentiments, and active virtue. ‘The whole 
was confined to habituating the laity to a punctual attendance 
on external worship, to a multitude of self-devised penances, 
and devotional exercises, to liberality towards the clergy, and 
to blind subjection to their authority. He, who was most obe- 
dient in these particulars, gained the reputation of piety, even 
if he allowed himself the coarsest excesses. In this tendency 
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of general opinion, and in the ever increasing efforts of 
the bishops, especially the Romish, after an unlimited do- 
minion over the conscience and the goods of the communions 
entrusted to them, it was also very natural, that the spectacle 
of ceremonial worship should be constantly more splendid, the 
multitude of festivals larger, the established penalties of sin 
more manifold, and the prevalent superstition ever more wild 
and extravagant. ‘The furies of the flagellants, the ordeal, the 
indulgence, and especially the crusades, prove how far the age 
proceeded in this direction. Since we find, during this whole 
period, nothing but poor homilies, meagre moralizing essays, 
lying legends, and oriental manuals of penance, which can be 
called by the name of popular morals, it will not be wondered, 
that all historical memorials of this age are full of stories and 
complaints of the brutal viciousness and rude barbarity of the 
great mass, who seem to have known almost nothing of the 
laws of true morality. The sect of the Waldenses alone 
exhibited a purer morality ; but how it was treated upon that 
account by the predominant Church, is well known. 

As little good can be said of monastic morality, as of the 
morality of the people, already considered. All the defects 
and corruptions, which the morals of monasticism had exhibited 
from its origin, continued during this period, because they were 
too essentially connected with it, ever to be separated. But 
during the continual decline of learning, and the constantly in- 
creasing authority of the monks, these must have become 
worse, and the little good been forced out of them, which was 
mingled with them. The number of monks and cloisters in- 
credibly increased ; the multitude of wild fanatics in the East 
correspondently multiplied, and in the West the host of slug- 
gish, luxurious idlers ; especially in the Western Church, under 
the protection of the Romish bishops, — who regarded the monks 
justly, as the support, and the main pillars of their power, — one 
new order sprang up after another. By the wealth, accumu- 
lated in the cloisters, these buildings often became abodes of 
gluttony and voluptuousness ; and as often as the attempt was 
made to reform the decayed monastic discipline, such reforma- 
tions were seldom enduring, and it very naturally followed, that 
towards the end of this period the monks became an object of 
hatred to all, who were well disposed towards religion and virtue. 
The character of monastic morals may be learned best from the 
rules of the cloister, from the biographies of monkish saints, and 
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from the ascetic writings of monks, which were composed 
during this age in great multitudes. 

It was at once the sad lot of Christian morals during this 
period, either to be wholly neglected, or yet to be distorted. 
The latter happened to it, in a manner heretofore unachieved, 
by the Scholastic ‘Theology. All the errors and defects, which 
the theoretic part of religious doctrine had among the Scholas- 
tics, are apparent in the treatment of the practical part, which 
latter they treated far less connectedly than the former. ‘Their 
inability to interpret Scripture, their tendency to hair-splitting 
inquiries, their indefatigable love of controversy, and entire 
want of knowledge of mankind, of experience, and practical 
judgment, which is apparent in all their works, these things 
taken together, must needs make morality degenerate into a 
web of fruitless subtleties, and a magazine of isolated, and 
mostly fictitious cases of conscience. How little they were in 
a condition"to derive the morality of Jesus from the Scriptures, 
is apparent from the division, prevalent in their works. of the 
virtues into moral and theological. In the exposition of moral 
virtues, they chiefly followed Aristotle ; and brought under the 
name of theological something upon faith, hope, and love. 
Most of the moratlists amone the Scholastics were expositors of 
Thomas Aquinas; most of the casu?sts among them, on the 
contrary, directed their inquiries by the manuals of penitence, 
of which so great a number were at hand, and thus had refer- 
ence to the Confessional ; the Confessional doubtless contrib- 
uted to the cultivation of casuistry, and to attaching so high a 
value to its inquiries. By all the acuteness, which both classes 
of writers have lavished, the discov ery of genuine moral prin- 
ciples was neither effected nor facilitated. 

Abelard and ‘lhomas Aquinas were chief of Scholastic 
Moralists. We cannot deny them the credit of some freedom 
of inquiry, and some degree of psychological insight. ‘They 
did not fail to recognise the law of nature or of reason, nor the 
correct view of the connexion between the Old and the New 
Law. ‘They ascribed a moral sense to man. Conscience was 
deemed obligatory, although erring. Aquinas distinguished the 
end, as in itself good, from the means; and the enjoyment, 
which consists in the attainment of the means from the use, 
which has reference only to the means. ‘The intention is di- 
rected to both. Abelard, on the contrary, refers to the inten- 
tion merely, whereby he neglects those actions, which, in them- 
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selves, are indifferent; yet he distinguishes between a well- 
meant and an actually good intention. Aquinas decides upon 
the goodness of the will, not by the intention, but by conformity 
to the Divine will, but wickedness of will by its deviation from 
reason, whether correct or mistaken, and judges the goodness 
or wickedness of the outward deed according to its object, and 
even according to circumstances ; in his view, the outward act 
may increase the goodness or wickedness of the heart within, 
while according to Abelard, the fulfilment adds nothing to the 
action. Abelard places the proper inward act in assent ; lust 
in itself is not sin. All human actions proceed from free will, 
and so far only are subject to retribution. Sins of passion 
are sins of weakness, those of wickedness are the heaviest. 
Pardonable sins, according to Abelard, are such as are done 
from forgetfulness, damnable are such as‘ are done from reflec- 
tion, and against brotherly love. Peter Lombard held similar 
views. According to Aquinas. sins without the motive of love 
were venial, but those against love were deadly; yet he had 
not reference merely to the object, but also to the disposition. 
Abelard rejected repentance springing from fear; it should flow 
from love to God. ‘'T’o repentance, according to ‘the established 
creed, belonged confession and satisfaction, but he did not hold 
much to public confession, nor to indulgences. 

The Scholastics in opposition to Augustine, conceived of 
virtue as a human agency. From regard for antiquity, the 
supernatural, inspired, theological virtues of Augustine’s sys- 
tem were adjoined to the natural virtues of intellect and moral- 
ity, although the strict idea of virtue does not attach to them. 
Without just connexion, and from mere usage, the classes of 
spiritual gifts derived from the theological virtues are intro- 
duced, and are placed among these, although above the moral 
virtues. The intellectual virtues are these; Wisdom, Know- 
ledge, Understanding to perceive the good; Art to effect it ; 
Prudence to devise the means to it; with prudence are con- 
nected Eubulia, or counselling prudence, and jSynesis, and 
Gnome, or decisive -prudence. ‘I'he moral virtues are four ; 
Prudence, Justice, Temperance, Fortitude. The theological 
virtues are three ; Faith, Hope, Charity. The spiritual gifts 
are Wisdom, Understanding, Counsel. Knowledge, Piety, and 
Fear: these were enumerated by Gregory the Great, from 
Isaiah xi. and introduced into Ethics. The beatitudes from 
Matthew v. and the twelve fruits of the spirit from Galatians v. 
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were also incorporated into the system. It will be at once 
seen how arbitrary and clashing among themselves these classi- 
fications are, and that they have no pretension to scientific 
clearness or completeness. The same will be found the case 
in the classification of sins. 

For the improvement of the heart and life, the mystic 
morality was, and remained most effective. Its’ origin is lost 
in the obscurity of antiquity, and cannot be properly exhibited, 
even should the men be named, who have first advanced and 
diffused it. But its origin is more conceivable, if we consider 
our spiritual nature. It cannot remain hid from earnest men, 
who commune with themselves in silent meditation, that there 
is something divine within us, that exalts us above the sensible 
world, and with which the demands of our inclinations too 
often stand in contradiction. Considered with reflective dis- 
tinctness, this God within us is nothing but our reason, and the 
moral law fixed in ourselves: to this belongs a knowledge of 
our own nature, and of all its powers; a fathoming of the 
deepest mysteries of our spiritual faculties, which, in ancient 
times, when psychology was almost entirely neglected, could 
not be expected. Nothing was therefore more natural, than 
that this feeling, in itself proper, but dim, of the dignity of 
human nature, which reason could not explain, should be seized 
upon by the imagination and led astray. And thus, those 
views, which constitute the essence of Mystic Theology, and 
of the Ethics therewith connected, sprang up, as it were of 
themselves, and were generally awakened. The souls of men 
were deemed to be actual parts and effluences of the God- 
head ; their connexion with bodies, and inclination to sensual 
enjoyment were considered proofs of their degradation and pol- 
lution; and since their highest bliss and glorification, on ac- 
count of their relationship with God, consisted in nothing, but 
their return to God, and in an entire confluence with the pure 
original fountain of their being, it must of course be considered 
duty to withdraw as much as possible from everything sensual, 
to suppress and deaden the corporeal inclinations, to sink into 
silent contemplation, to free themselves from the regular busi- 
ness of life, and in undisturbed seclusion seek after that union 
with God, and that unspeakable peace in the bosom of God, 
which were regarded as the supreme aim of all human wishes. 
Even before the time of Christianity, many institutions and 
regulations are found to have existed, which were founded upon 
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these views. With the doctrines of Christianity, these were 
very easily connected, and hence it is not to be wondered, that 
even in the first centuries of the Christian Church there were 
ascetics and anchorites, and lately monks, who adhered to 
them. The pseudo-Dionysius contributed no little since the 
fifth century, by his writings, to bring these views still more 
into vogue in the East. By means of the Latin translation, 
which John Erigena made of these writings in the ninth cen- 
century, the Mystic Theology, which had already with the 
monks made some progress in the West, attained still more im- 
portance there; and there was thenceforth a number of Chris- 
tian teachers, who, indifferent to learning and speculation, urged 
quiet improvement, purification of heart, and virtuous conduct, 
and by contemplative introversion sought the way of com- 
munion with God. Bernard Clairvaux, Hugo, and Richard 
Saint Victor, Bonaventura, Gerson, ‘Tauler, Thomas a Kem- 
pis, and Gailer von Cesarberg, are the principal writers of this 
class. We owe it to them, and such as them, that the sense of 
piety and virtue in an age, when all tended to oppress it, was 
kept unharmed and active in numberless men ; it is equally 
true, on the other hand, that principles, so easy to be carried 
out into fanaticism, were in numerous instances thus abused. 

It has already been observed, and might be much enlarged 
upon, that in the centuries heretofore considered, there were 
many sincere men, who bore witness against the prevalent im- 
morality, and boldly and earnestly insisted upon reform. 'To- 
wards the time of the Reformation, the voices of such were 
more loudly raised, and the efforts to do away the predominant 
abuses increased. Among the men, who were conspicuous for 
such zeal, and who helped to bring on the purification of the 
Morals of the Church, Petrarch, Wiclif, and Huss, deserve 
especially to be mentioned. And since subsequently by means 
of the fugitive Greek scholars, the sciences were revived in 
Italy, and thence were extended farther, that beneficial change 
was thus remarkably facilitated, which in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, took place in theology generally, and consequently in 
Christian Ethics. But we must defer the consideration of the 
progress of this science during the age of Protestantism, until a 
future time. While speaking, however, of the heralds of the 
Reformation, let us not forget one name, not mentioned by the 
authors, from whom most of the preceding history has been ab- 
stracted. If Reinhard and De Wette mention Petrarch, why 
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not Dante, the nobler genius, as well as the earlier? Dante 
was the sturdier reprover of Papal corruption and slavish sub- 
mission to Papal arrogance. He moreover belonged to the 
coming ages, while Petrarch was the man of the Classic past. 
If Dante has left us no moral essays concerning the ‘* Remedies 
of either Fortune,” and the “ Contempt of the World,” he 
has left a poem of nobler spirit and sterner morality, than the 
lover of Laura ever exhibited ; and proved by his example, that 
he was equal to either fortune, and could despise the world 
otherwise, than upon paper. ‘The splendor of Petrarch’s lot 
showed, that he had not much offended his age by lessons of 
too exalted virtue and piety. Dante’s exiled fate and far off 
tomb speak better things for his purity and independence, and 
among other circumstances favor the idea, now gaining ground, 
that the father of Italian poetry has been the herald of modern 
light and liberty, the morning-star of the Great Reformation. 
He was in advance of his age, and saw and declared its cor- 
ruption, — political, religious, and moral : — 
“ Beholding with the dark eye of a seer, 
The evil days to gifted souls foreshown, 
Foretelling them to “those, who will not hear, 
As in the old time, till the hour be come, 


When truth shall strike their eyes through many a tear, 
And make them own the prophet in his tomb.” 


j s. O. 


Art. II. — The History of Christianity, from the Birth of 
Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Em- 
pire. By the Rev. H. H. Mirman, Prebendary of St. 
Peter’s and Minister of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. In 
3 vols. 8vo. London. 1840. pp. 460, 481, 592. 


He, who makes the reading of Ecclesiastical History a pleas- 
ant and inviting pursuit, accomplishes a great work, and will 
receive high praise. No other literary employment, which, is 
necessary to inform succeeding generations, and to prepare 
them for their individual duties, demands such hard study, of 
such uninviting books, as that of perusing the annals of the 
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Church. Yet the most superficial reader or thinker will admit 
that our faith must have a history, which, if well told, in 
transparent language, with a discreet and elevated judgment, 

and a philosophy not trammelled by a predetermined purpose, 
would yield in its power to interest, to no other employment of 
the pen. ‘This conviction, in which we have always had great 
confidence, has acquired additional strength as we have read 
page after page of Mr. Milman’s history. It marks an era in 
Ecclesiastical literature with which his name ought to be asso- 
ciated. We cheerfully accord to him the praise, not only of 
having converted what was once a hideous task, into a pleasant 
and inviting employment of time, but of having written the 
early history of our religion under the influence of the best 
principles and virtues of that religion. ‘The spirit of true char- 
ity, admitting the mixture of good with bad, and searching for 
the good resolutely and cheerfully, and maintaining it in spite 
of some temptations to deny it, breathes throughout his work. 
His three volumes furnish the evidence that he is a Christian 
minister, it is only from their title-pages that we should be led 
to know him as the disciple and the teacher of any particular 
sect in that body which he regards as one. 

Mr. Milman was well prepared for a faithful and a cautious 
treatment of his present subject by his former labors, the fruits 
of which are now before the public, —the History of the 
Jews, and a new Edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Christianity, at its first appearance in the 
world, was so associated with Judaism, that a thorough exami- 
nation of the history and character of that faith, and of the 
people who professed it, is essential to the Christian historian. 
The Gospel was first preached when the Roman power was 
universal ; early in its progress it found antagonists in the im- 
perial majesty of the city, and in the delegated authority of 
the provinces. For a brief period, Christianity, favored by the 
individual interest of an Emperor, the protection of the state, 
and the enthusiasm of the multitude, seemed to be identified 
with the universal success and sway of the Roman arms. But 
soon the faith began to be mightier than its protector; it dared 
to resist the successors of its imperial friend ; it made its own 
cause distinct from, and then superior to the ‘civil power ; and 
when anarchy and barbarian inroads dissolved and dismembered 
the empire, Christianity appeared safe and vigorous amid the 
decline and fall of that state, before which the whole world had 
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stood in awe. In perusing Mr. Milman’s History of Christianity, 
the influence which his accurate knowledge of the fortunes of 
Rome, and especially of his careful and distrustful examination 
of Gibbon’s s unworthy perversities has had upon his judgment 
and opinions, is very apparent. Without any implied reflec- 
tions upon our author’s previous fitness for this his last task, we 
venture to conclude, that an Ecclesiastical historian could pass 
through no discipline better calculated to fiee him from many 
of the errors of Christian annalists, credulity and superstition, 
illiberality and narrowness of judgment, than the study of the 
“‘ Infidel Historian,” the-vices of whose book are in general 
only counterparts of ecclesiastical infirmities, prejudices, and 
falselioods. ‘There are two points of view from which the char- 
acter and contents of the history before us will be regarded by 
those who shall criticise it. The religious partisan will open 
the volumes for one purpose, the sincere and uubiassed searcher 
after truth will peruse them for another purpose. ‘They have 
one aspect in reference to the great schism introduced by the 
Oxford party in the English Church, and another aspect as 
they will be read by readers, who never heard of the Oxford 
party, and who do not care one straw for the interests of any 
religious party. In England, we suppose that Mr. Milman’s 
work will be criticised chiefly as it bears upon the disputes, 
already so voluminously urged between the Evangelical and 
the Papistical parties (so called) in the established Church. 
The former party cannot but love and praise the history. The 
latter will lament its sad deficiencies, its faint praise of Ante- 
Nicene doctrines and usages, and its manifest want of sympathy 
with those reformers in faith and discipline who point behind 
rather than before. ‘To us these volumes are interesting as 
containing what their title-pages say they do contain, a History 
of Christianity during its first three centuries. We have sec- 
tarian histories of the same subject. and during the same period, 
in abundance, written with a preconceived attachment to one 
narrow set of doctrines, and with the single purpose of pro- 
moting the interest of a religious party. We have leamed to 
avoid such irreligious volumes upon religious subjects ; they 
have been the ruin of the faith of thousands, and never, since 
the world was made, have they imparted to any mind the light 
or strength or peace of such a belief as the Saviour would have 
approved. We can commend the volumes before us as contain- 
ing a thorough examination of the religious history of the 
world at its most interesting epoch. 
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The religious history of our race is its longest history. The 
Sabbath, either on the first or the seventh day, is the oldest in- 
stitution of human society ; the purpose, for which it is conse- 
crated, far exceeds in its antiquity every other purpose, which 
brings men together. No succession of temporal monarchs is 
SO long as that of the Popes of Rome; no books can compare 
in antiquity with the Scriptures ; there is no more ancient code 
of laws than the ten commandments. Would we know all the 
influences, operations, and evidences of religious truths, we 
must acquaint ourselves with the history of the whole world, in 
all time. In the very antiquity of Christian doctrines and 
ordinances, in the length of time, during which they bave been 
known in the world, we are to find many arguments and illus- 
trations of our common faith. 

The history of the Christian Church is, in some respects, the 
most dull and disheartening of all histories. It begins, indeed, 
with the clear, bright, and perfect pages of the New Testament, 
which pass a withering rebuke upon all fraud and passion, 
which alike frown upon all animosities between disciples of 
different names, and utterly discountenance the use of power in 
extending its influence. It requires all the cheerfulness and 
faith, w hich one can gather from its own pages, to toil through 
the history of its warfare with human passion, to see it now 
oppressed, and now enforced by the sword, and to read of its hard 
contests with the weakest and the strongest of human agencies, 
attested at the stake of the martyr, or hazarded in the ravings 
of the enthusiast. True, if we open the New Testament, we 
find that all this corruption was foreseen by the Saviour, and 
calmly predicted by him as one of the trials, through which his 
religion must pass. And so we read the history, not wholly 
disheartened, but reflecting, that, though the history is sad, 
Christianity has not battled with one error, it has not triumphed 
over a single wrong, without writing, as with the finger of the 
living God, the laws of eternal truth ‘and righteousness. There 
is always something to try the faith of a believer in Christian- 
ity, in the present aspect which society may offer to him, and 
his faith can find no better support than the history of the past 
will afford him, when by study and thought he has made it his 
own experience. 

A peaceful confidence in the heart’s best solace comes with 
the remembrance of that long conflict, which truth has endured. 
How calmly and winningly its invitations have always ad- 
VOL. XXIX.— 3D S. VOL. XI. NO. II. 23 
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dressed themselves to the human soul ; how untiring has been 
its struggle ; how sure its triumph. Weremember to have felt 
this confidence in its fullest measure, while studying an ancient 
painting, preserved with reverent care through an almost for- 
gotten length of time, in one of the oldest churches in Italy. 

The painting represented the youthful Jesus reasoning with the 
doctors. The selection of such a scene at so early a time, (for 
the painting is said to be nearly a thousand years old,) when 
the more beautiful and delicate traits of Christian doctrine were 
but partially apprehended, is an evidence, in itself, that the 
human heart has an instinctive perception of the advantage 
which truth possesses, however feeble its instrument, against 
all opposers, however numerous and powerful. And the scene, 
which thus early employed the skill of a Christian artist, tells 
and enforces its own beautiful story, though the colors which dis- 
play it are faded by tine, and the ficures on the canvass are 
wanting in grace and proportion. Truth, i in the countenance 
of its youthful teacher, is calm and sincere. His gentle eyes, 
which look their thoughts, express in earnest confidence the 
fixed purpose of his soul. His calmness is the assurance of his 
triumph. The disturbed and severe countenances of the ques- 
tioning doctors, are furrowed with age, but they lack the com- 
posure of true wisdom. ‘They glance hastily from each other 
to the youthful pleader before them, as if they wanted confi- 
dence in themselves, and were ashamed to repose it in him. 
He was one, and they were many. ‘They had the authority of 
place, and age, and law ; his inward purpose and his tender 
years were his sole means for enforcing his words. ‘They had 
disciples ; he, as yet, had none. ‘They could command an 
army to their aid; he would not have accepted, for be could 
not have been benefited by a single arm raised in violence. 
Yet, who can behold the scene, and doubt with whom shall be 
the victory ? 

Christian history is but a larger exemplification of that scene 
in the Temple, between the single, unfriended teacher of truth, 
and the many powerful teachers of error. Jesus excelled the 
teachers of the law, as truth excels error, by authority. "They 
expounded what was written; he gave the reason why it was 
written. He carried truth back to its author, and forward to 
its triumph. He knew its beginning and its end, and, there- 
fore, its midway course was as clear to his eyes, as was the 
path between the rising and the meridian sun. Such is the 
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history of Christianity in the world,—to one who will make 
himself familiar with its struggles. He knows that its beginning 
was in light, and that its end will be in light, and no cloud upon 
its course, no contest in its path, will long darken its light. He 
will follow out, in Christian history, as upon a map, the 
travels of truth, from the land in which, at first, it had not where 
to lay its head, till temples were dedicated to its honor, and 
it began to secure the more real homage of human hearts. 

We value Mr. Milman’s history, because, in our view, it is 
planned by this rule of faith, and is pervaded by a Christian 
spirit of patience and hope ; and because the perusal of it leaves 
upon the mind an impression, that the Deity has vindicated in 
the world the Gospel of his Son. ‘There are two prominent 
characteristics of the work before us, which entitle it to com- 
mendation, and make it valuable to its readers. ‘These charac- 
teristics we must describe as almost peculiar to it; at any rate, 
whatever praise we may lavish upon former ecclesiastical his- 
tories, would not attach to them, on account of what we consider 
the two general excellencies of Mr. Milman’s work. First, he 
has no particular theory to support. no single sect or party to 
favor. He does not labor, page after page, to give to every 
incident which he details, and to every opinion which he ut- 
ters, the coloring of his own creed. ‘The capacity of his mind 
admits of the reception of more than one idea. He does not 
call hard names, nor use offensive epithets. He has often most 
scrupulously avoided disturbing that dust of the theological 
arena, which, when once slightly moved, rushes up in dense vol- 
umes, filling the eyes and ears, and never settles down again 
without soiling all, who have been either combatants, or spec- 
tators. Going up, as he does, to the very fountain head of the 
waters of strife, he is satisfied with admitting that all have 
equally partaken of them. As he has thus traced the various 
perversions of true Christian doctrine to their beginnings, he 
has been able to mitigate the censures, which we have been 
wont to pass upon the full grown abuses now prevalent in 
Christendom, by ascribing them to the inventions of mistaken 
zeal, to good purposes making use of bad instruments, or to the 
half enlightened ignorance of sudden converts. That a fair 
representation of the History of Christianity may be made, 
without being confined to the interests of a single sect, is an 
encouraging proof that a deeper feeling than mere party spirit 
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is excited in the faithful study of Christian records. Such a 
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representation of the annals of our faith alone can invest them 
with a true dignity, and make some amends for the melancholy 
details, which, after charity has done its best, must still appear. 

Another characteristic of Mr. Milman’s history is its searching 
examination and perfectly natural exhibition of those incidents, 
which, from their supposed holy character, have often been left 
in uncertainty, or treated with timid reverence by former wri- 
ters. ‘The infection of the early pious frauds seemed to have 
fixed itself upon ecclesiastical historians. But Mr. Milman 
makes the progress, the incidents, and the whole cast of his 
history, subsequent to the apostolic times, perfectly natural. 
He will not admit visionary agents to utter a word, or play a 
part, here and there, and then disappear, when they are sought 
after. Monkish legends have been thought very profuse in the 
number of their saints, but their saints seem to have been out- 
numbered by their angels. ‘The credulity of the generations 
before our own was not at all staggered by the “ thundering 
legion,” nor by the readiest solution of a‘ nodus vindice dig- 
nus,” in the supposition of angels and devils performing parts, 
the true agents of which, if not more real, were more visible. 
How many trivial and nonsensical narratives have been repeat- 
ed, again and again, in Christian histories, without any at- 
tempt being made to clear them up, because their successive 
historians have felt a timidity in questioning anything which has 
long been believed. Mr. Milman never leaves these matters 
in doubt ; nor does he neglect to pierce and question them, lest 
he should intrude upon sacred premises. He feels bound to 
show the gradual progress of innovation and error, and has his 
eyes open to see that alleged miracles, in the early church, are 
the most numerous and the most false, just where we might 
suppose they would be, when there was a large multitude, who 
might be readily deceived, and when the stern integrity of apos- 
tolic times had given place to an easy discipleship, and to a 
sinister profession of the faith. Our author makes as broad a 
distinction in his work, as he does in words, between “ the firm 
and solid ground of authentic and credible history, and the 
quaking and insecure footing of legendary tradition.” 

With this general recommendation of the volumes before us, 
we will say something of their plan, and of a few particulars 
of their contents. 

The Preface informs us that the present work is only the 
commencement of a complete history, in which the author de- 
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signs to follow the fortunes of the Church down to.the period, , 
when Europe re-awakened from its deep slumber. He praises 
the unwearied industry, the boldness, sagacity, and impartiality 
in historical criticism, displayed by the Germans, while he feels 
no timidity at their rash and absurd speculations. On points of 
doctrine and discipline, so earnestly debated ‘at the present 
time in his own Church of England, he says, he has written 
“as if in total ignorance of the existence of such discussions.” 
He does not adopt the common and most unnatural division of 
ecclesiastical history into centuries, heresies, persecutions, &c., 
by which the narrative has lost much of its best interest, and all 
of its own self-explanation by its consecutive incidents. We 
see reasons for his beginning and ending a chapter where he 
does, and putting the life and character of an emperor as the 
title of one, and the great prelates of the West, as the title of 
another. ‘Three volumes for three centuries may appear at 
first to threaten too mighty a task ; but when they have been 
perused, we mourn no expense in the labor. A work of this 
kind must have an introduction, and a close, and these necessa- 
rily involve much discussion. ‘The state, in which Christianity 
found the world, and the state in which, with its light darkened 
and its truth but half realized, it was left to the slumber of ages, 
must both be exhibited. ‘The first volume contains an intro- 
ductory chapter, a life of Christ, and a philosophical examina- 
tion of the early struggle between Christianity and Judaism. 
The condition and varieties of pagan religion and philosophy at 
that remarkable epoch in the history of the world, which is 
marked by the reign of Augustus Cesar, furnish the themes for 
a fair exhibition of the necessity and claims of a pure faith. 
The whole human race was united under one social system. 
The Romans civilized the nations which they conquered, and 
when commodious roads and a free navigation united the most 
distant parts of the empire, and universal peace facilitated in- 
tercourse, Christianity appeared, first offering to the world a 
common faith in place of the national religions, which before 
were content with their several narrow territories. The Roman 
Pantheon had brought the gods of all nations together in an 
amicable synod, and there Polytheism introduced its discordant 
elements. Christianity proclaimed itself the religion of every 
rank and race, and diffused a gentle heat, which promised to 
fuse all these elements into one bond of union. The influence 
of the old Nature-Worship, and of the poets and priests of pa- 
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ganism, was merely sentimental; the religion of Rome was 
political and military, though it contained a stronger moral ele- 
ment than the relivion of Greece. The Romans made their 
gods by deifying their virtues. Judaisin preserved inviolate its 
sacred secret ; its highest trait was the manifest indication which 
it offered, that it was only the type of a faith more truly spirit- 
ual, into which it was to be expanded. The progress of know- 
ledye and civilization undoubtedly softened and purified the old 
religions, but it was fatal to their longer influence. In peace, 
the Roman gods found that “ their occ upation was gone.’ 
The mysteries were the last hope of paganism. Philosophy 
became the substitute for religion, and proved itself to be even 
more deficient. Its proficients were affected by it only while 
they were disputing about it, and the mass of men received 
from it as little light or heat as does our earth from the comets. 
Even poetry ceased to be religious. On a sudden, men looked 
around them, and found Christianity in the world. It had come, 
* neither in the strong wind, nor in the earthquake, nor in the 
fire, but in the still small voice.” Jt at once made the highest 
truths of religion popular, simple, and spiritual. How this re- 
ligion began its gigantic task, developed its energies, combatted 
its opponents, lived and flourished in spite of unwise friends, 
and earned the empire which it can never lose, Mr. Milman 
then proceeds to describe. 

His Life of Jesus Christ, which is given in this volume, is 
introduced by some brief reflections upon the moral, social, and 
political state of Judea, and the forms which the general ex- 
pectation of the Messiah had taken among the people. The 
foreivn relations of the Jews, the influence which had been 
exerted upon their religion by the philosophy of their neigh- 
bors, are adverted to. The Life of Christ is made up from the 
four evangelical narratives, harmonized according to the theory, 
that his public ministry was extended through three years. 
Illustrative information is drawn from the natural history of 
Judea, and from pagan writers. We admire the combination 
of discreet caution with liberal criticism, by which the per- 
plexities of the narrative are cleared up, while its sanctity is 
reverently respected. Natural means he does not hesitate to 
admit in some cases, where there is full liberty to suppose 
them, as far as the authority of the narrative is concerned, 
though many writers are too willing to clothe some incidents in 
mystery, which do not necessarily imply miraculous agency. 
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Thus in reference to the pool of Bethesda, Mr. Milman says, 
“ At certain periods there was a strong commotion in the 
waters, which probably bubbled up from some chemical cause 
connected with their medicinal effects. Popular belief, or rather 
perhaps, popular language, attributed this agitation of the sur- 
face to the descent of an anvel; for of course, the regular de- 
scent of a celestial being, visible to the whole city, cannot for 
an instant be supposed.” (Vol. I. p. 215.) So also with re- 
gard to the Demoniacs, Mr. Milman agrees with all learned 
modern writers In considermg them as persons afflicted with 
mental maladies. (Vol. I. p. 234.) The incidental informa- 
ton, which is to be found in this Life, gives to it a value inde- 
pendent of its relation to the History which it introduces. 
More than any other narrative of the Saviour’s ministry, which 
we have read, it makes all the scenes and events of his life 
realities to us. His character is individualized ; those to whom 
he spoke, and the scenes through which be passed, are brought 
before us, so that his words receive a double beauty and power 
from their manifest appropriateness. This part of Mr. Mil- 
man’s task was the most difficult. He is obliged very fre- 
quently to interrupt the thread of the narrative to account for 
some Jewish prejudice, and to show why the words of Jesus 
failed to convince his opponents. The animosities and the 
party feelings, which divided the Jews both into religious and 
political sects, did not le-sen the difficulties that presented 
themselves to the Saviour; for Pharisee and Sadducee, Galilean 
and Herodian, Samaritan and Jew, rulers and common people, 
in their mutual strife created new obstacles for him. There 
was a system in his teaching, a progressive unfolding of the 
true nature of his religion, partly accommodated to the preju- 
dices which be encountered, partly the natural means for 
securing final though slow success. ‘This system and progress 
can be exactly traced out by any attentive study of the Gos- 
pels, and is the best process for attaining a worthy idea of the 
Saviour’s character. ‘The plain and searching criticism of the 
Gospel narratives, which Mr. Milman thus institutes, is in 
strange contrast with the eccentric speculations of Strauss, whose 
wild fancies are temperately animadverted upon in an appen- 
dix to one of our author’s chapters. The absolute impossibility 
of resolving the sacred narratives into legends, appears upon 
every page of the work before us. 


The fate of Christianity seemed to be sealed at the death of 
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its author. His religion seemed to be buried with him in an 
eternal tomb. The resurrection, which restored him to life, was 
the doctrine and the fact, which again filled Jerusalem, and by 
degrees the whole world with the name of the despised Naza- 
rene. Christianity was again offered, first to the Jew, and 
then to the Gentile ; and the rulers, who had spent their cruelty 
in vain, were enraged at the boldness of those who dared to 
preach the glorified state, the universal empire of their innocent 
victim. 


The following passage is a fair specimen of the philosophical 
views with which the history is interspersed. 


“The calm inquirer into the history of human nature, as dis- 
played in the existing records of our race, if unhappily disin- 
clined to receive the Christian faith as a divine revelation, must 
nevertheless behold in this point of time the crisis, and in this 
circumstance the governing principle, of the destinies of man- 
kind during many centuries of their most active and fertile de- 
velopment. A new race of passions was introduced into the 
political arena, as well as into the individual heart, or rather the 
natural and universal passions were enlisted in the service of 
more absorbing and momentous interests. ‘The fears and hopes 
by which man is governed took a wider range, embracing the 
future life, in many respects with as much, or even stronger, 
energy and intenseness than the present. The stupendous do- 
minion erected by the Church, the great characteristic feature 
of modern history, rested almost entirely on this basis; it ruled 
as possessing an inherent power over the destiny of the soul in 
a future world. It differed in this primary principle of its au- 
thority from the sacerdotal castes of antiquity. The latter rested 
their influence on hereditary claims to superiority over the rest 
of mankind; and though they dealt sometimes, more or less 
largely, in the terrors and hopes of another state of being, 
especially in defence of their own power and privileges, theirs 
was a kind of mixed aristocracy of birth and priestcraft. But 
if this new and irresistible power lent itself, in certain stages of 
society, to human ambition, and as a stern ae inflexible lictor, 
bowed down the whole mind of man to the fasces of a spiritual 
tyranny, it must likewise be contemplated in its far wider and 
more lasting, though perhaps less imposing character, as the 
parent of all which is purifying, ennobling, unselfish in Chcis- 
tian civilization; as a principle of every humanizing virtue 
which philosophy must ever want ; of self-sacrifice, to which the 
patriotism of antiquity shrinks into a narrow and national feel- 
ing: and as introducing a doctrine of equality as sublime, as it 
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is without danger to the necessary gradations which must exist 
in human society. Since the promulgation of Christianity, the 
immortality of the soul, and its inseparable consequence, future 
retribution, have not only been assumed by the legislator as the 
basis of all political institutions, but the general mind has been 
brought into such complete unison with the spirit of the laws so 
fuunded, that the individual repugnance to the principle has 
been constantly overborne by the general predominant senti- 
ment. In some periods it has seemed to survive the religion 
on which it was founded. Wherever, at all events, it operates 
upon the individual or social mind, wherever it is even tacitly 
admitted and assented to by the prevalent feeling of minkind, it 
must be traced to the profound influence which Christianity has, 
at least at one time, exercised over the inner nature of man. 
This was the moral revolution which set into activity, before un- 
precedented, aud endowed with vitality, till then unknown, this 
great ruling agent in the history of the world. 

* Still, however, as though almost unconscious of the future 
effects of this event, the narratives of the Evangelists as they 
approach this crisis in their own, as well as in the destinies of 
I, preserve their serene and unimpassioned flow. Each follows 
his own course, with precisely that discrepancy which might be 
expected among inartificial writers relating the same event, » with- 
out any mutual understanding or reference to each other’s work, 
but all with the same equable and unexalted tone.” — Vol. I. 


pp. 373 - 375. 


The enemies of the new faith were now ranged in three 
ranks, all prepared for the battle, and ready to use every 
weapon, whether honorable or base, in dispute of each inch of 
ground over which Chrisuanity steadily advanced in spite of 
them all. Judaism, Paganism, and Orientalism, presented 
themselves in opposition to Christianity, when it aspired as an 
universal religion to the complete moral conquest of the world. 
Mr. Milman devotes a chapter to a broad survey of the con- 
test, wazed by Christianity with each of these opposing forces, 
and the three chapters taken together exhibit the proof of much’ 
study and thought, and of a philosophic survey of bis subj-ct. 

Christianity was at first preached by Jews, and addressed to 
Jews; and thus it was at first limited, exclusive, and national, 
One of the most interesting and most sincere traits of character 
observable in the Apostolic narratives, is found in that honest 
representation, which they make of the gradual enlargement of 
the views of the first preachers and converts. The horizon of 
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the Apostles, as Mr. Milman beautifully describes it, gradually 
receded, and instead of resting on the borders of the Holy 
Land, comprehended at length the whole world. Judaism op- 
posed Christianity with a double conflict, first with external 
authority, with the power of its ‘Temple, its Synagogues, and 
its Sanhedrin ; second, with the lurking prejudices and opinions 
which the early converts brought with them from the Mosaic 
ritual into the new profession. The Jewish Christian was 
alarmed, when the Gospel was offered to the proselytes of the 
gate ; but his anger and amazement were excessive, when he 
beheld it offered to the Gentiles, the very swine. But Paul 
and Barnabas were the new instruinents for the new occasions. 
The beautiful narrative of Peter and Cornelius has a simple 
sincerity which attests its truth. Among the Jews scattered over 
Asia Minor, and the neighboring islands, wherever there were 
Jews, the Gospel was first offered to them, and in spite of their 
bitter opposition, it was next preached to the Gentiles. The 
first Christian council, held at Jerusalem, A. D. 49, and de- 
scribed in the Acts of the Apostles, set an example which 
the Church would have done well had it more closely imitat- 
ed. How dignified and heroic does the character of St. Paul 
appear in the narrative of his journeys, in his discreet but con- 
sistent conduct, in his fortitude and his forbearance, in his plea 
at Jerusalem, Cesarea, and Rome. ‘The martyrdom of James 
was one of the Jast acts which confirmed the hostility of Juda- 
ism. The protracted war and the destruction of the city and of 
the temple sealed its fate, and removed the. shackles from 
Christianity. The alienation between Jew and Chnistian be- 
came more complete. Each synagogue henceforward became a 
temple. While the old and the new faith were thus dissever- 
ed, Christianity had been already crippled by the adoption of 
many Jewish tenets. A strong party in the Church demanded 
that the ancient law should be honored, and against this heresy 
Paul resolutely opposed himself, especially by an elaborate 
argument in the Epistle to the Romans. ‘The notion of the 
immediate destruction of the world, at the second coming of 
Christ, extensively prevailed. Gentile proselytes soon began 
greatly to outnumber those of Jewish descent. The Christians 
chose Marcus, a Gentile convert, as their Bishop in Jerusalem, 
and then was fixed upon the Jew that mark of obloquy, that 
deep stigma of scorn, which has thought no insult or suffering 
too severe for the descendants of those, who imprecated the 
blood of Jesus upon themselves and their children. 
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“The conflict of Christianity with Judaism was a civil war; 
that with paganism, the invasion and conquest of a foreign terri- 
tory.” Christianity contemplated the expansion of Judaism on 
its own primary principles, but it aimed at the total subversion 
of paganism. Not only the general system of Polytheism, but 
the tutelar deities of every nation and village were to be 
overthrown. ‘The whole life of the heathen was pervaded by 
his religion ; it presented itself in all civil and military affairs, 
in the Senate and the camp, by the domestic hearth, and at the 
altars of bis ancestral gods, on land and water, upon his house- 
hold utensils, and his drinking cup ; his language was made up 
of allusions to his religion. ‘The Jew could become a Christian 
by a slight change of dress, anda larger license in his food, by 
calling his synagogue a church, and recognising a few more 
sacred books. Beyond the borders of Palestine, Christianity 
first came into direct collision with paganism. ‘The narrative of 
the Acts paints most vividly some of the early encounters, among 
which the description of Paul at Athens is the most striking. 
At Ephesus. the self-interest of the artisans in silver shrines, and 
small models of the temple of Diana, united with the religious 
zeal of the populace to raise anuproar. ‘The miraculous agency 
exercised by Christian apostles was opposed by Jewish and 
heathen exorcists. ‘The burning of Rome was the occasion of 
the first open persecution of the Christians by pagan authority. 
Nero, the supposed incendiary, made some of the despised sect 
to serve as scape-goats for the fury of the people, and, asa 
profane historian informs us, the Christians were worried by 
dogs, and being rolled in sheets saturated with pitch, were set 
on fire by night to illumine the remnant of the city. As we 
have lately had occasion to observe in this journal, Mr. Milman 
thinks that the people were prepared to allow and inflict this 
dire cruelty against the new sect, from some incautious or fran- 
tic predictions, which the excited sufferers may have allowed 
themselves to utter, on beholding the Babylon of the West in 
flames. Tradition fixes the martyrdom of Peter and Paul at 
Rome, in the year of our Lord 66, but there is no sufficient 
proof that Peter ever visited the city. rom this date, down 
to the accession of Constantine, Christianity made rapid pro- 
gress,‘ which was in a measure aided by the political character 
of the period, which did not trouble itself with far off and con- 
tingent dangers, nor lay systematic plans of persecution. The 
possibility, that Christianity would ever subvert the proud 
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polytheism of the race that had conquered the earth, was never 
for one moment conceived of, and the slow but insinuating pro- 
cess, by which the gigantic revolution was effected, passed 
unobserved, till the result burst like a flash of sharp lightning 
upon the amazed multitude. 'The death of St. Jolin closes 
the first Christian century, and now we first meet with regular- 
ly organized bodies of Christians, under the name of churches, 
whose original constitution, so much disputed, Mr. Milman does 
not authoritatively settle, though of course he inclines to the 
opinion of his communion Though there was an_ essential 
difference between the church and the synagogue, the latter 
was the model of the former. A church was formed around 
an individual, an apostle, elder, or primitive teacher. The au- 
thority of the bishop, overseer, or elder, was that of influence, 
rather than of power. Episcopal government, Mr. Milman 
asserts, was then essentially popular, the scclamonticn of the 
people, both nominating and approving the candidate, whose 
eminent piety and virtue desiynated him for the post. The 
creation, the power, and the distinctions of a hierarchy, are 
matters which never can be extricated from the controversy, 
nor from the darkness in which they are involved. 

The third opponent of Christianity presented itself in the 
multiform phantom of Orientalism, the mystic and shadowy 
faith and philosophy of the Asiatic nations. Palestine, situated 
as it was in a centre, all around which the imaginative cosmog- 
nomies of the East prevailed, was admirably calculated for the 
birth-place of a new religion. The impersonation of the creation, 
and of every element and energy of nature, was the basis of 
Oriental Pantheism. ‘The doctrine of the malignity of matter, 
and its continual opposition to the spirit of life and goodness, 
was the parent of asceticism, which in turn gave birth to celi- 
bacy. Christianity, in opposing Orientalism, took from it a 
deep coloring. Under the form of gnosticism, the religion of 
the Gospels ‘nade many converts ; Cerinthus being the first to 
incorporate orientalism with Christianity. The Old and the 
New Testaments were both bent to the subserviency of those 
abstruse and mystical speculations concerning matter and spirit, 
which amused or awed the meditative dreamers in Eastern soli- 
tudes. Thus originated some new aberrations from primitive 
Christianity. The dreamy indolence of mysticism, and the 
stern asceticism of the wilderness, became incorporated with the 
Gospel faith. Christianity thus passed through its first century, 
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with its simplicity and purity much affected by the underwork- 
ing of the elements of former systems. 

But the new faith was still hidden in obscurity. Its _profes- 
sion appeared, and was subject to danger and persecution, prin- 
cipally when its disciples absented themselves from the public 
amusements, and the occasions of national rejoicings. ‘The 
characters of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, emperors 
from A. D. 98 to A. D. 161, were in a measure favorable to 
the advancement of Christianity. They were men of large 
minds, occupied with the interests of the whole empire. Un- 
der Marcus Aurelius, the empire began to exhibit those symp- 
toms of failing integrity and security, which are undoubtedly, in 
some measure, to be attributed to Christianity. He was hos- 
tile to the faith, both from his own character and from circum- 
stances; but he did not choose to discern the power and beauty 
of its lessons. Christian martyrdoms now became numerous, 
and the doctrine is slowly winning its way amid giant obsta- 
cles, to the hearts of men. From A. D. 180 to A. D. 284, 
between Commodus and Dioclesian, there was a rapid succes- 
sion of emperors. Christianity had now emerged, * from safe 
and despicable obscurity, to dangerous and obnoxious impor- 
tance.” ‘The keen sight of a jealous government detected its 
influence in thinning the crowds attendant upon the sacrifices. 
A long line of military adventurers, often strangers to the name, 
the race, and the language of Rome, held. for a brief period, the 
sceptre of the world. While the government, during the in- 
roads of sedition and anarchy, had recourse to temporary expe- 
dients, Christianity was strengthening itself beyond the power 
of despotism. The persecutions which it suffered were hasty 
exhibitions of vindictiveness and animosity, not the efforts of a 
deliberate policy. In Africa, Christianity was taking a dee 
root. Its apologists no longer speak the language of humble 
expostulation, but of scorn “and menace. The story of the 
martyrdom of the two African females, Perpetua and Felicitas, 
is unincumbered with miracles, and abounds in exquisite touch- 
es of truth and reality. Alexander Severus, A. D. 222, ad- 
mitted Christ among his household deities, Abraham, Or- 
pheus, and Apollonius of Tyana. Christian bishops began to 
be admitted at the court, in their official dignity. Christianity 
could no longer be described, by the character which heretofore 
had made it so inexplicable to the pagan, as a religion without 
a temple, for its sacred structures began to appear in city and 
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suburb. Where the faith did not subvert paganism, it exercised 
a good influence upon it by reforming it, and making it more 
serious. But Christianity had now become an hereditary faith, 
descending from those who had first embraced it from ardent 
convictions, to those who beheld it when its Justre was dimmed. 
Here the Christian writers begin to deplore the failure of genu- 
ine principles. 

Paganism gathered up its energies for one more contest, in 
the bloody persecution under Dioclesian, who began his em- 
pire, A. D. 284. ‘That his edicts should be resisted, and treat- 
ed with scorn, that the sufferers should turn equal-handed on 
their tormentors, and boldly endure the trial, and flinch not 
when its severest agonies were heaped upon them, attests the 
progress which the faith of the humble teacher of Judea had 
made, in less than one-half of the time, during which the phy- 
sical power of Rome had attained its gigantic energy. 

Mr. Milman’s account of the conversion of Constantine, of 
the motives which mingled in his wavering policy, and of the 
good and evil influence which he exerted upon the interests of 
Christianity, is candid, and deeply interesting. He makes no 
attempt to glorify the first Christian emperor, nor to wash over 
the atrocious enormities which stain his memory. Whatever 
redeeming testimony may be adduced in his favor, Mr. Milman 
has fairly left us at liberty to decide, from the thorough analysis, 
which he has given us, of the life and character of the founder 
of Constantinople. 

The first Christian emperor was thoroughly and zealously a 
pagan, up to the time of his contest with Maxentius. ‘lhe 
following extract from Mr. Milman, exhibits his judicious treat- 
ment of the alleged miraculous token, which led to the conver- 
sion of Constantine. 


‘““ The scene, in which the memorable vision of Constantine is 
laid, varies widely in the different accounts. Several places in 
Gaul lay claim to the honor of this momentous event in Chris- 
tian history. If we assume the most probable period for such 
an occurrence, whatever explanation we adopt of the vision it- 
self, it would be at this awful crisis in the destiny of Constantine 
and of the world, before the walls of Rome ; an instant when, if 
we could persuade ourselves that the Almighty Ruler, in such a 
manner, interposed to proclaim the fall of Paganism and the es- 
tablishment of Christianity, it would have been a public and a 
solemn occasion, worthy of the Divine interference. Nowhere, 
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on the other hand, was the high-wrought imagination of Constan- 
une so likely to be seized with religious awe, and to transform 
some extraordinary appearance in the heavens into the sign of 
the prevailing Deity of Christ; nowhere, lastly, would policy 
more imperiously require some strong religious impulse to coun- 
terbalance the hostile terrors of Paganism, embattled against 
him. 

‘“* Eusebius, the Bishop of Caesarea, asserts that Constantine 
himself made, and confirmed by an oath, the extraordinary state- 
ment, which was received with implicit veneration during many 
ages of Christianity, but which the severer judgment of modern 
historical inquiry has called in question, investigated with the 
most searching accuracy, and almost universally destroyed its 
authority with rational men, yet, it must be admitted, found no 
satisfactory explanation of its origin. While Constantine was 
meditating in grave earnestness the claims of the rival religions, 
on one hand the awful fate of those who had persecuted Christian- 
ity, on the other the necessity of some divine assistance to coun- 
teract the magical incantations of his enemy, he addressed his 
prayers to the One great Supreme. Ona _ sudden, a short time 
after noon, appeared a bright cross in the heavens, just above the 
sun, with this inscription, ‘ By this conquer.’ Awe seized 
himself and the whole army, who were witnesses of the wonder- 
ful phenomenon. But of the signification of the vision, Constan- 
tine was altogether ignorant. Sleep fell upon his harassed mind, 
and during his sleep Christ himself appeared, and enjoined him 
to make a banner in the shape of that celestial sign, under which 
his arms would be forever crowned with victory. 

** Constantine immediately commanded the famous labarum 
to be made, — the labarum, which, for a long time, was borne at 
the head of the imperial armies, and venerated as a sacred relic 
at Constantinople. The shaft of this celebrated standard was 
cased with gold; above the transverse beam, which formed the 
cross, was wrought in a golden crown the monogram, or rather 
the device of two letters, which signified the name of Christ. 
And so, for the first time, the meek and peaceful Jesus became a 
God of battle ; and the cross, the holy sign of Christian redemp- 
tion, a banner of bloody strife. 

“This irreconcilable incongruity between the symbol of uni- 
versal peace and the horrors of war, in my judgment, is conclu. 
sive against the miraculous or supernatural character of the 
transaction. Yet the admission of Christianity, not merely as a 
controlling power, and the most effective auxiliary of civil gov- 
ernment, (an office not unbecoming its divine origin,) but as the 
animating principle of barbarous warfare, argues at once the 
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commanding inflnence which it had obtained over the human 
mind, as well as its degeneracy from its pure and spiritual origin. 
The unimpeached and unquestioned authority of this miracle, 
during so many centuries, shows how completely, in the associa- 
tion which took place between barbarisin and Christianity, the 
former maintained its predominance. This was the first advance 
to the military Christianity of the Middle Ages, a modification of 
the pure religion of the Gospel, if directly opposed to its genuine 
principles, still apparently indispensable to the social progress of 
men; through which the Roman Empire and the barbarous na- 
tions, which were blended together in the vast European and 
Christian system, must necessarily have passed, before they 
could arrive at a higher civilization and a purer Christianity. 

* ‘The fate of Rome and of Paganism was decided in the battle 
of the Milvian Bridge ; the eventual result was the establishment 
of the Christian empire. But to Constantine himself, if at this 
time Christianity had obtained any hold upon his mind, it was 
now the Christianity of the warrior, as subsequently it was that 
of the statesman. It was the military commander, who availed 
himself of the assistance of any tutelar divinity, who might insure 
success to his daring enterprise. 

“Christianity, in its higher sense, appeared neither in the acts 
nor in the decrees of the victorious Constantine, afier the defeat 
of Maxentius. ‘Though his general conduct was tempered with 
a wise clemency, yet the execution of his enemies, and the bar- 
barous death of the infant son of Maxentius, still showed the 
same relentless disposition which had exposed the barbarian chief- 
tains, whom he had taken in his successful campaign beyond the 
Rhine, in the arena at Treves. ‘The Emperor still maintained 
the same proud superiority over the conflicting religions of the 
empire, which afterwards appeared at the foundation of the new 
metropolis. Even in the labarum, if the initiated eyes of the 
Christian soldiery could discero the sacred symbol of Christ in- 
distinctly glittering above the cross, there appeared, either em- 
bussed on the beam below, or embroidered on the square purple 
banner which depended from it, the bust of the Emperor and 
those of his family, 10 whom the heathen part of his army might 
pay their homage of veneration. Constantive, though he does not 
appear to have ascended to the Capitol, to pay his homage and 
tu offer sacrifice to Jupiter the best and greatest, and the other 
tutelary deities of Rome, in general the first act of a victorious 


emperor, yet did not decline to attend the sacred games.” 
Vol. Ll. pp. 351-356. 


In the concluding chapter of the second volume, we have 
an account of the ‘I'rinitarian controversy, in which the author 
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exhibits unusual superiority to common uncharitableness. There 
is also a brief examination of the influences, both favorable and 
unfavorable, which were exerted upon Christianity, by its legal 
establishment. 

Under the sons of Constantine, the same passion and strife, 
which had heretofore been expended in the contest be- 
tween Christianity and paganism, was worse than wasted in the 
disputes between Arians and Trinitarians. We have heard the 
origin of Unitarianism ascribed to the instrumentality of Soci- 
nus, and even of Priestley. It would be well for those, who 
display such lamentable ignorance, to study the history of 
its early struggles, and to read Mr. Milman’s narrative of its 
alternate victories and defeats. 

The name of Julian the Apostate, Emperor from 361 to 363, 
calls to mind the futile endeavor of expiring paganism to rise 
up, even as the equal of Christianity. Julian was educated 
under the worst of all influences for making him a Christian. 
He had many noble traits of character, and a master mind. 
The paganism, which he sought so unsuccessfully to restore, 
was not the soulless, breathless form, which the world, under 


Christian influence, had outgrown ; but a nobler system, which 


Christianity itself had suggested to his imagination. We extract 


the following paragraphs, as separate features of the complete 
delineation of the Emperor Julian. 


** Amidst all this intestine strife within the pale of Christianity, 
and this conflict between the civil and religious authorities, con- 
cerning their respective limits, Paganism made a desperate ef- 
fort to regain its lost supremacy. Julian has, perhaps, been 
somewhat unfairly branded with the ill-sounding name of Apos- 
tate. His Christianity was but the compulsory obedience of 
youth to the distasteful lessons of education, enforced by the 
hateful authority of a tyrannical relative. As early as the ma- 
turity of his reason, — at least, as soon as he dared to reveal his 
secret sentiments, — he avowed his preference for the ancient 
Paganism.” — Vol. III. p. 49. 

**On the other hand, Christianity, at no period, could appear 
in a less amiable and attractive light to a mind preindisposed to 
its reception. It was in a state of universal fierce and implaca- 
ble discord ; the chief cities of the empire had run with blood 
shed in religious quarrels. The sole object of the conflicting 
parties seemed to be to confine to themselves the temporal and 
spiritual blessings of the faith ; to exclude as many as they might 
from that eternal life, and to anathematize to that eternal death, 
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which were revealed by the Gospel, and placed, according to the 
general belief, under the special authority of the clergy. Society 
seemed to be split up into irreconcilable parties; to the animos- 
ities of Pagan and Christian, were now added those of Christian 
and Christian. Christianity had passed through its earlier pe- 
riod of noble moral enthusiasm ; of the energy with which it 
addressed its first proclamation of its doctrines to man; of the 
dignity with which it stood aloof from the intrigues and vices of 
the world ; and of its admirable constancy under persecution. It 
had not fally attained its second state as a religion generally es- 
tablished in the minds of men, by a dominant hierarchy of un- 
questioned authority. Its great truths had no longer the striking 
charm of novelty ; nor were they yet universally and profound- 
ly implanted in the general mind by hereditary transmission, or 
early education, and ratified by the unquestioning sanction of 
ages. 

“The early education of Julian had been, it might almost 
appear, studiously and skilfully conducted, so as to show the 
brighter side of Paganism, the darker of Christianity. His in- 
fant years had been clouded by the murder of his father. How 
far his mind might retain any impression of this awful event, or 
remembrance of the place of his refuge, the Christian church, or 
the savior of his life, the virtuous Bishop of Arethusa, it is of 
course impossible to conjecture.’ — Vol. III. pp. 54, 55. 

“‘ Julian so entirely misapprehended Christianity, as to attrib- 
ute its success and influence to its internal organization, rather 
than to its internal authority over the soul of man. He thought 
that the religion grew out of the sacerdotal power, not that the 
sacerdotal power was but the vigorous development of the re- 
ligion. He fondly supposed that the imperial edict, and the au- 
thority of the government, could supply the place of profound 
religious sentiment, and transform the whole Pagan priesthood, 
whether attached to the dissolute worship of the East, the ele- 
gant’ ceremonial of Greece, or the graver ritual of Rome, into a 
serious, highly moral, and blameless hierarchy. The emperor 
was to be at once the supreme head, and the model of this new 
sacerdotal order. ‘The sagacious mind of Julian might have per- 
ceived the dangerous power, growing up in the Christian episco- 
pate, which had already encroached upon the imperial authority, 
and began to divide the allegiance of the world. His political 
apprehensions may have concurred with his religious animosi- 
ties, in not merely endeavoring to check the increase of this 
power, but in desiring to concentrate again in the imperial per- 
son both branches of authority. The supreme pontificate of pa- 
ganism had indeed passed quietly down with the rest of the im- 
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perial titles and functions. But the interference of the Christian 
emperors in ecclesiastical affairs had been met with resistance, 
obeyed only with sullen reluctance, or but in deference. to the 
strong arm of power. The doubtful issue of the conflict between 
the emperor and his religious antagonist, might awaken reasona- 
ble alarm for the majesty of the empire. If, on the other hand, 
Julian should succeed in reorganizing the pagan priesthood in 
efficiency, respect, and that moral superiority, which now be- 
longed to the Christian ecclesiastical system, the supreme pon- 
tificate, instead of being a mere appellation, or an appendage to 
the imperial title, would be an office of unlimited influence and 
authority. The emperor would be the undisputed and unrivalled 
head of the religion of the empire ; the whole sacerdotal order 
would be at his command ; paganism, instead of being, as here- 
tofore, a confederacy of different religions, an aggregate of local 
systems of worship, each under its own tutelar deity, would be- 
come a well-regulated monarchy, with its provincial, civic, and 
village priesthoods, acknowledging the supremacy, and obeying 
the impulse, of the high imperial functionary. Julian admitted 
the distinction between the priest and the laity. In every prov- 
ince a supreme pontiff was to be appointed, charged with a su- 
perintendence over the conduct of the inferior priesthood, and 
armed with authority to suspend or depose those who should be 
guilty of any indecent irregularity. The whole priesthood were 
to be sober, chaste, temperate in all things. They were to ab- 
stain, not merely from loose society, but, in a spirit diametricaily 
opposite to the old religion, were rarely to be seen at public 
festivals, never where women mingled in them. In private 
houses, they were only to be present at the moderate banquets 
of the virtuous; they were never to be seen drinking in taverns, 
or exercising any base or sordid trade. The priesthood were to 
stand aloof from society, and only mingle with it to infuse their 
own grave decency, and unimpeachable moral tone. The thea- 
tre, that second temple, as it might be called, of the older relig- 
ion, was sternly proscribed ; so entirely was it considered, sunk 
from its high religious character, so incapable of being restored 
to its old moral influence. They were to avoid all books, poet- 
ry, or tales, which might inflame their passions; to abstain alto- 
gether from those philosophical writings, which subverted the 
foundations of religious belief, those of the Pyrrhonists and Epi- 
cureans, which, Julian asserts, had happily fallen into complete 
neglect, and had almost become obsolete. They were to be dil- 
igent and liberal in almsgiving, and to exercise hospitality on the 
most generous scale. ‘The Jews had no beggars, the Christians 
maintained, indiscriminately, all applicants to their charity ; it 
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was a disgrace to the pagans to be inattentive to such duties ; 
and the authority of Homer is alleged to show the prodigal hos- 
pitality of the older Greeks. They were to establish houses of 
reception for strangers in every city, and thus to rival or surpass 
the generosity of the Christians. Supplies of corn, from the 
public granaries, were assigned for these purposes, and placed 
at the disposal of the priests, partly for the maintenance of their 
attendants, partly for these pious uses. ‘They were to pay great 
regard to the burial of the dead, a subject on which Grecian 
feeling had always been peculiarly sensitive, particularly of 
strangers. The benevolent institutions of Christianity were to 
be imitated and associated to paganism. A tax was to be levied 
in every province for the maintenance of the poor, and distribut- 
ed by the priesthood. Hospitals for the sick, and for indigent 
strangers of every creed, were to be formed in convenient 
places. The Christians, not without justice, called the emperor 
“the ape of Christianity.” Of all homage to the Gospel, this 
was the most impressive and sincere ; and we are astonished at 
the blindness of Julian in not perceiving that these changes, 
which thus enforced his admiration, were the genuine and per- 
manent results of the religion ; but the disputes, and strifes, and 
persecutions, the accidental and temporary effects of human pas- 
sions, awakened by this new and violent impulse on the human 


mind.” — Vol. III. pp. 70-74. 


In 391, the emperor Theodosius issued severe edicts against 
sacrifices, the inspection of the entrails of victims, magic rites, 
and even the entering of temples. Paganism was thus com- 
pletely abolished, as the religion of Rome, the religion of which 
the emperor was, by right of office, the Pontifex-Maximus. 
To root out the vestiges of the older worship from the retired 
districts, from the hearts and customs of the populace, was the 
work of long ages. Indeed, it has never been completed. The 
clergy boldly put in their counsel in civil affairs ; the union of 
church and state grew up imperceptibly ; no terms were agreed 
upon, and the indefiniteness of the first compact has ever since 
been a fruitful source of trouble and strife. The monks were 
the great instruments in effecting the change of faith through- 
out the empire. ‘Their untiring energy, their blazing zeal, their 
bold eloquence, bore on their doctrine with a resistless progress. 
In no work, as far as the range of our reading enables us to 
pronounce an opinion, have the characters and influence of the 
great prelates of the East and the West been so admirably 
discussed, as in the third volume of Mr. Milman’s History. He 
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brings the men before us, and with the fresh, warm coloring of 
life, we behold them, the ascetics of the cell, the mitred dignita- 
ries of the empire. We read in the Gospels and Epistles how 
Christianity plead in vain before the petty officials of provincial 
Judea. Contrast with those scenes the following picture, in 
which the emperor of the world bows to the dust, before Am- 
brose, bishop of Milan. ‘lheodosius had ordered a general 
massacre of the inhabitants of Thessalonica, on account of a 
fray, which occurred in the city. Seven thousand lives were 
sacrificed ; for eight months, the doors of the church were closed 
against the emperor of the world. “ At length, Ambrose con- 
sented to admit the emperor to an audience; with difficulty he 
was persuaded to permit him to enter, not into the church it- 
self, but into the outer porch, the place of the public penitents. 
At length, the interdict was removed on two conditions, that 
the emperor should issue an edict, prohibiting the execution of 
capital punishments for thirty days after conviction, and that he 
should submit to public penance. Stripped of his imperial or- 
naments, prostrate on the pavement, beating his breast, tearing 
his hair, watering the ground with his tears, the master of the 
Roman empire, the conqueror in so many victories, the legis- 
lator of the world, at length received the hard-wrung absolu- 
tion.” 

But dignity and power did not accrue to the Christian faith, 
without bringing with them the unhallowed passions which they 
kindled. Priscillian, a noble and eloquent Spaniard, whose 
sentiments were in part Manichean and in part gnostic, and 
some of his followers were the first to suffer death, judicially, 
for religious error. ‘This sentence was inflicted A. D. 385, by 
Maximus, the usurping emperor of Gaul, though the general 
voice of Christianity disowned it. The small beginnings of 
spiritual pride and of ecclesiastical usurpation were now attain- 
ing a rank growth. The progress of corruption is accurately 
and clearly traced in the work before us. Yet, in the midst of 
all the corruption of the early Church, its great offices of wealth 
and power were not coveted ; its episcopal dignities were, in 
many cases, forced into unwilling hands. ‘The great prelates, 
both of the East and West, endeavored, in every way, to es- 
cape the proud but arduous office. Gregory and Chrysostom 
of Constantinople, Ambrose of Milan, and Augustine of Hippo, 
were bishops by compulsion, and Jerome, in spite of compul- 
sion, lived and died a monk. 
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The chapter on the monastic system, in Mr. Milman’s third 
volume, is a liberal and candid examination of that inexhausti- 
ble subject. We are apt to confine our views to the irrational 
and superstitious character of that system. But we should not 
forget the strength and sincerity of feeling which it displayed. 
In these days of easy faith, it will harm none of us to study the 
ascetic, but none the less heroic life of St. Jerome. Mr. Mil- 
man traces the rise of monastic establishments from the cluster- 
ing of admiring disciples around the cell of the hermit. The 
whole of Egypt, from the Cataracts to the Delta, was so thick- 
ly covered with the abodes of ccenobites, in its wildest and 
dreariest regions, that the occupants could no longer be called 
solitaries. ‘There were five thousand ccenobites in the desert 
of Nitria. ‘The total number of male anchorites and monks 
was estimated at seventy-six thousand; the females at twenty- 
seven thousand seven hundred.” ‘There certainly was some 
beneficial tendency in this formation of vigorous societies of 
Christian believers in the heart of those remote districts, whence 
paganism had not, as yet, been expelled. They filled an im- 
portant place among those influences of mingled good and evil, 
which resist the destructive tendencies of barbarism and igno- 
rance. Christians have not yet found out the secret of so study- 
ing the vagaries and perversions of past times, as to feel impel- 
led to imitate the virtue which they attest, as well as to censure 
the error which they unhappily disclose. 

The last half of the volume embraces a very interesting sur- 
vey of the change effected by Christianity, and of its general 
and relative character and influence, at the close of the period 
embraced in the history. Christians are now the people. Public 
interests and measures have a prominent reference to the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. Henceforward we must depend upon 
Christian writers. But we are not to look for the full effect of 
Christianity. Down to the time of Justinian, it had not even 
rebuked slavery. Its early emperors, too, were but imperfect 
exhibitions of Christian rulers. ‘They affected a style of Orien- 
tal magnificence, and giving themselves up to their own plea- 
sures, surrendered the interests of the government to eunuchs 
and court favorites, to whom the bishops often owed their pro- 
motion. Yet, Christian emperors will bear a favorable com- 
parison with their-heathen predecessors; none of them were 
such monsters in iniquity as ‘Tiberius, Caligula, or Nero. The 
power of the clergy now develops itself, and draws in to 
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strengthen itself the willing concessions of a people, who held it 
in reverent and submissive awe. ‘The bishops, as successors of 
martyrs, held prominent, though dangerous, and, therefore, re- 
vered offices, and by successive encroachments in the assump- 
tion of mavistratical authority, of the power of absolution and 
excommunication, they began to claim apostolical authority. 
The language and institutions of the Old Testament, likewise, 
had much influence, and, before the close of the third century, 
the Christian clergy were invested with the titles and rights of 
the Levitical priesthood. ‘They had at first been chosen by the 
people, and then consecrated by the bishop, till by gradual en- 
croachments, and by the influence obtained when they were 
appealed to in disputes, the bishops identified their right of con- 
secration with that of appointment, and their triumph was com- 
plete. No sagacious or far-sighted minds appear to have fore- 
seen how broad and deep a foundation for future wrong and 
oppression was thus laid. In the last half of the fourth century, 
the streets of Rome ran with blood, while Damasus and Ursi- 
cinus contested for the bishopric of that city. And when 
the bishops had thus triumphed to so good purpose for them- 
selves, they began to struggle against each other. While An- 
tioch, Alexandria, and Constantinople, contested together for 
the prize of supremacy in the East, Rome, as the ancient seat 
of the empire, and still the gathering point of interest and 
wealth, stood highest in the West, with no questioning rival. 
She, too, was appealed to in the disputes of others, and thus 
she gained that power, first by the right of giving advice, which 
the bishops of the other sees had severally gained in the same 
way, before her proud claims were ever whispered. Wealth 
flowed into the Church from all quarters, especially from testa- 
mentary bequests. 

The honor attributed to virginity, the hierarchical spirit of 
detachment from worldly ties, and the influence of the monas- 
tic system, made very gradual restrictions upon the marriage of 
the clergy, in the fourth century. First, the clergy were for- 
bidden a second marriage, then they were forbidden to marry a 
widow, then to marry after ordination, though a state of wed- 
lock did not incapacitate from ordination. Thus, ecclesiastical 
interference, beginning with the ministers of religion, advanced 
in its encroachments, till it threw its bands over the most private 
rights of individuals. ‘lhe Church promulgated the laws of 
marriage, divorce, and testaments, and instituted a scale of pen- 
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itential discipline, till it wielded its last terrific power of brand- 
ing and burning in this world and the next, by excommunica- 
tion. The observations, with which Mr. Milman sums up this 
review of ancient ecclesiastical aggrandizement, are truly elo- 
quent. ‘The circumstances of the times, the consecrated pur- 
pose of the master minds who planned such a gigantic and 
complete structure, he justly adduces as mitigating the censure 
of the beginning of that, the end of which has been mournful. 
Let the oil of charity be poured over these waters of bitterness ; 
for, after all, it would be utterly impossible for us to imagine a 
picture dark enough to represent what would have been the 
state of the world at the breaking up of the Roman empire, had 
it not been for the Catholic Church. 

In place of the public spectacles of heathenism, to which the 
people had been wont to look for excitement and recreation, 
the Church at first invested with august ceremony its sacred 
rites, baptism, the Lord’s Supper, funerals, and the festivals in 
honor of the martyrs. For a time these sufficed, but the people 
soon demanded something more. ‘The gymnasium, the theatre 
and amphitheatre, and the chariot-race in the circus were re- 
vived ; perhaps they never died out. 

The Christian literature of this period does indeed require a 
peculiar taste to relish it. Yet it has its interest, and in truth 
it may be said, its charms. A new language, or a great modi- 
fication of an old language, was needed, for the expression of 
Christian sentiments and duties. The religion itself vas poet- 
ry, and soon it inspired its bards and its musicians. The amaz- 
ing credulity which prevailed gave birth to legends, the lives of 
saints, and even to spurious gospels and epistles. ‘The histories 
of the time lack integrity, as they were written on the 
avowed canon of concealing all which would reflect dishonor 
on the faith; a canon, however, which the writers seem to 
have been either too honest or too simple always to observe. 
The controversial literature of the apologies, commentaries, ex po- 
sitions of faith and Scripture, and orations, have a value in the 
history of the human mind. They may be slightingly spoken 
of, but they furnish more modern material than most persons 
may be aware. 

In the fine arts, likewise, Christianity was obliged to await 
the re-awakening of the human mind, and to form for itself 
images and ideas of its own. The results of its long and suc- 
cessful labor, the beautiful relics of its own architecture, sculp- 
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ture, and painting, are now the admiration of the world. “The 
substitution of mental expression for merely corporeal beauty ” 
is the characteristic distinction between Christian and heathen 
art. How deeply the Church felt the obligation of consecrat- 
ing every influence which might reach the heart, how thorough- 
ly it pervaded the business and pleasure of life with its symbols, 
by the road-side and on the mountain top, the whole of West- 
ern Christendom now bears witness. ‘True, superstition and 
a very coarse taste mingled with the first efforts of Christian 
art, and no little deception was practised in leading the popu- 
lace to worship the dark and misshapen pictures, ascribed to 
the apostolic age, and in some instances to St. Luke himself. 
But the per fection of Italian genius succeeded in elevating the 
labors of art, and at least, in making a beautiful representation 
ofa beautiful subject. 

In conclusion, Mr. Milman just glances at the topics, which 
will enyage his attention in the continuation of his history. Qur 
Protestant prejudices against the faith and discipline of the 
Roman Church, during the middle ages, need no strength- 
ening, nor will the author indulge himself in harsh censures, or 
severe epithets. ‘his mode of reasoning has been too long 
prevalent, and it has failed of its object. “Catholicism has not 
been so overawed, that it will no longer attempt to vindicate 
its doctrine, or to justify its departure from primitive truth and 
simplicity, under the plea of concessions to a barbarous and 
unsettled age. The abuses of the Church, its divorce of re- 
ligion and morality, its substitution of ceremony for instruction, 
its exaltation of implicit faith above the labor and freedom of 
individual conviction, have not been left to the animadversion 
of Protestants alone. ‘There was always, in the Catholic 
Church, a feeble desire of reforming and purifying herself. Jo- 
vinian and Vivilantius, premature Protestants, resolutely opposed 
the early perversions of Christianity, questioning celibacy, mar- 
tyrs’ relics, and miracles, the lighting of lamps in processions, 
and on the altars, &c., and this in the very face of the great 
champion, Jerome. 

Christianity thus levelled to the capacity of an_ illiterate 
priesthood, prepared itself, with its formal creed, and its splendid 
ritual, for the long and deep obscurity, the warlike strugyles, 
and the feudal institutions of the dark ages. It worked upon 
the surface, and beneath the deepest currents of society. It 
preserved the little light which glimmered in Europe, in its own 
VOL. XXIX. — 3D S. VOL. XI. NO, II. 
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cloisters. It cherished for a better day the great principles of 
love and duty. Armed with the might of its own truth, and 
with the weapons which it had forged for itself, and wrenched 
from its enemies, it entered boldly upon a contest, through 
which nothing false or weak could pass, and live. How does 
the truth, the character, and the influence of Christianity appear 
upon these early pages of its history? The question has an 
interest, which belongs to no other question in the annals of 
the world. It is deep enough to fill and satisfy a whole life. 

G. E. E. 


Art. IV.— Account of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Brown, M. D., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. By the Rev. Davin Wetsu, 
Minister of Cross-Michael. Edinburgh. pp. 525. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable, that of an individual, who by 
his station in a distinguished university and his writings attract- 
ed for a season no inconsiderable attention, we find scarcely any 
notices in the journals of his time. His poetical works, which 
were too numerous for bis fame, were for the most part it is 
true, anonymous. Some of them fell abortive from the press, 
while of some others it must be said, that they obtained more 
notice than praise. It was a subject of regret with his friends, 
and not without some reproach from his enemies, that one fill- 
ing so conspicuous a place in the university, the colleague and 
successor of Dugald Stewart, should have devoted so much 
of his time to poetry ; and even in this department, in which he 
seemed strangely to covet distinction, more than in any other, 
“his fate,” says his biographer, “ has been singular, and, during 
his own life-time, hard. ‘Though it was never disputed, that 
he had first-rate talents, none of his works, while he was yet 
alive, ever attained any great popularity ; and in the reviews of 
the day, the name of Dr. Brown is almost the only one of any 
celebrity, that is never to be found.” 

In vindicating the professional character of his friend, Mr. 
Welsh has evidently indulged throughout these Memoirs his 
personal partialities; but, with all due allowance for this 
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pardonable infirmity, no one can read his biography without 
finding, in its accomplished subject, a distinguished scholar, a 
subtle metaphysician, and one of singular gentleness of temper, 
and unexceptionable life. 

Dr. Thomas Brown was the son of the Rev. Samuel Brown, 
a minister of the Church of Scotland, and born at the manse of 
Hirknabreck, in 1778. ‘The family, from which he was de- 
scended, was remarkable, as he was himself, for the cheerful- 
ness and benevolence of their temper. His mother, some of 
whose ancestors appear with honor among those, who were 
banished from Scotland on account of their adherence to the 
covenant, is represented as a woman of great elegance and 
gentleness of manners, and exemplary in her devotion to do- 
mestic duties. Dr. Brown was the youngest of thirteen chil- 
dren, and awakened, even from his infancy, a peculiar interest in 
his parents. When his father was on his death-bed, and saw 
his wife in tears, he drew this child towards him, and patting 
his head, said, “‘ Remember that I have told you, that this 
little fellow will be a blessing to you when I am gone.” And 
assuredly, in his filial affection and reverence, the assidu- 
ous attentions he at no period failed of paying her, and in the 
gratification of her maternal pride in witnessing, as she lived to 
do, his professional fame, the prediction was well fulfilled. 

Dr. Brown received the first rudiments of his education in 
Edinburgh, whither his family removed, soon after the death of 
his father. His education there was entirely domestic, and, for 
three or four years, his only instructer was his mother. Per- 
haps to this circumstance may be ascribed the gentleness, even 
feminine, which marked his manners, and which, with stran- 
gers, did not wholly escape the charge of affectation. In the 
middle of his seventh year, he was removed to London, under 
the protection of his maternal uncle, Captain Smith, who was 
then resident in that city, and placed in school, first in Camber- 
well, and afterwards at Chiswick. Here he early attracted at- 
tention by the precocity of his attainments, and, for the gayety 
of his temper, was known by the name of “ the little laugher.” 
His appearance, also, was so engaging, that many of the rela- 
tions of his fellow-pupils, who lived near the metropolis, used at 
the examinations previous to the holidays to crowd about him 
and invite him to spend the vacations with them, supposing that 
as he was from Scotland, he might otherwise have to remain at 
school. 
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Of the friends, whom his manners and appearance thus early 
acquired for him, was the family of the Grahams, for the moth- 
er of whom, Mrs. Elizabeth Graham, herself a person of high 
literary accomplishments, and one of the first to discover and 
encourage the aspirings of his early genius, he entertained an 
almost filial affection. "he influence she exerted on his char- 
acter, and the delight he enjoyed in her society, he gratefully 
described in one of his happiest poetical efforts. The time he 
spent in the house of this lady, he regarded as one of the most 
interesting periods of his life. He found there a very beautiful 
and accomplished young lady, whose death, a few years after, 
produced an effect upon his feelings, that was never obliterated. 
And the sensations, which he experienced, when, upon re- 
visiting this cherished spot, but a little before his own death, he 
found the occupants of the dwelling gone, the kind mistress of 
it, his patron and friend, herself having died, are embodied in a 
short poem, which, as his biographer justly observes, “ will, in 
intensity of feeling and fidelity of painting, remind the reader of 
Cowper’s beautiful lines on receiving his mother’s picture.” 
That his emotions were real, and, what is rare in subjects of 
poetical description, stronger than the representation, may be 
inferred from the fact, that at the sight of the deserted house, 
he was altogether overpowered, and fainted away. Wecopya 
few of the stanzas. 


“‘ This is the dwelling. Oft, in boyish sport, 
My step has danced along that silent court, 
When my full bosom deemed, with eager glow, 
The ready portal’s quickest opener slow ; 
Still sure within that cheerful room to find 
Kind eyes, kind voices, — and, O! hearts more kind. 


* This is the dwelling ; but the look, the tone, 
The heart that gave the gladness, — all are flown. 
Yet, while these trees wave o’er me, and I hear 
Each well known branch still rustling in my ear, 
See the same window, where, as day grew pale, 
I sat, oft lingering o’er some half-read tale, 
Scarce can | think, within that home-like door 
No voice of love would bless me, as before.” — p. 14. 


** Lodge of the stranger ; yet, tho’ steps unknown 
Sound on thy floor, thyself no stranger grown! 
When last | left thee, friends all sadly gay 
Hung round my path, to cheer me on my way, 
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Forced with half-mirthful smile a faint relief, 
And spoke of future joy with hearts of grief ; 
Even ’mid that dearest circle, dearer then, 
Ofi turned |, sad, to view thee yet again ; 
As if my heart, ere fear the ill could see, 
Had presage of dark sorrow, soon to be. 


‘No smiles are round me now. Yet, while I dwell 
With last fond look, and bid a new farewell, 
More drear I feel the sadness, when that door 
Sull speaks of joy, yet says, Approach no more ! 
And half I seem, my soul at once to tear 
From thy loved home, and all who loved me there.” . 
: p-. 16. 


With the death of his uncle, in 1792, was terminated young 
Brown’s residence in London, and its vicinity. When sixteen 
years of age, he. returned to Edinburgh and his maternal roof, 
having attended the English academies about seven years. "hat 
his proficiency in classical literature, the boast of English schools, 
was worthy of his reputation, may hd inferred from his habit of 
reading aloud to his sisters, in English, from a Latin or Greek 
author, with such facility, that no one could have suspected, 
that he was translating. His powers of memory, of which Mr. 
Welsh gives many examples, were truly astonishing, making to 
him mere play and pastime those exercises, which to other 
boys were prescribed for punishment. Having been matricu- 
lated at the University of Edinburgh, he for several years at- 
tended the usual literary and physical classes, and took especial 
delight in the Lectures of Mr. Stewart, from some of whose 
speculations, he, even at that early period, ventured to express 
his dissent. 


‘“‘ His admiration, however, of Mr. Stewart’s eloquence, did 
not blind him to the deficiency of analysis, which often lurks 
under the majestically flowing veil of his language and image- 
ry; and the disciple longed to combat his master. As an open- 
ing for this, he committed to paper some remarks, which he had 
previously stated in conversation to Dr. Currie, upon one of Mr. 
Stewart's theories ; and, afier much hesitation, he at last sum- 
moned courage, and presented himself to Mr. Stewart at the close 
of one of his lectures, though personally unknown to him. Those 
who remember the dignified demeanor of Mr. Stewart in his 
class, which was calculated to convey the idea of one of those 
great and gifted men, who were seen among the groves of the 
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academy, will duly appreciate the boldness of our young phi- 
losopher. With great modesty he read his observations; to 
which, Mr. Stewart, with a candor that was to be expected from 
a philosopher, but which not the less on that account did him 
infinite honor, listened patiently, and then, with a smile of won- 
der and admiration, read to him a letter which he had received 
from the distinguished M. Prevost of Geneva, containing the same 
argument that Dr. Brown had stated. 

** This was followed by an invitation to his house, which Dr. 
Brown received with a delight that was increased by the hope, 
that, in the course of familiar conversation, he would have an 
opportunity of entering more fully into this and his other doc- 
trines. Mr. Stewart, however, with a resolution that seems to 
have extended to his works, declined entering upon this or any 
other point of controversy. But, though he was disappointed in 
this, he was not disappointed in the kindness of Mr. Stewart, or 
in his uniform, and warm, and generous friendship.” — pp. 


24 — 26. 


During his continuance in the university, Mr. Brown was a 
zealous member of two or three of those literary associations, 
for public speaking and debate, common in all the Scotch uni- 
versities, and which, both from their number and the spirit with 
which they are sustained, must not be overlooked in the esti- 
mates of a Scotch education. ‘Though not without their evils, 
as cherishing a love and habit of disputation, and tempting to 
the exhibition of ingenuity, rather than to honest investigation 
of truth, they are attended with great advantages. “Some of 
the greatest men, of whom Scotland can boast,” says Mr. Welsh, 
(and we may mention with these the Erskines, Brougham, 
Mackintosh, Wilson, Hamilton, Walter Scott, Jeffrey, and oth- 
ers, like Robert Hall, not of Scotland,) have acknowledged their 
obligation to such institutions ; “ and,’ he adds, * there are 
few, who have received their education in Edinburgh, who do 
not look back to the hours spent in these literary and _philo- 
sophic societies, as among the most improving of their early 
lives.” 

After leaving the university, in 1796, Dr. Brown was at 
first engaged in the study of the law, with the intention of pre- 
paring himself for the Scotch bar. His ambition, which was 
always with him a master passion, disposed him to this choice ; 
but he hoped to unite, with professional eminence, attention to 

eneral literature, which was far more accordant with his taste. 
But the experience of a single year convinced him, that the 
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union of these objects would require a frame more firm than at 
any period of his life he possessed. He accordingly relinquish- 
ed the study of law for that of medicine. He attended the 
usual course prescribed for medical students, from 1798 to 
1803. Upon receiving his degree, he published a Disserta- 
tion, which obtained the highest praises for the ingenuity of the 
theory, — “de Somno,”’ — and more especially for the purity 
of the Latinity, for which he was greatly indebted to his thorough 
English education. His mother, who had noticed the multitude 
of literary works that he devoured during his professional prepa- 
ration, had expressed some fears, that medicine was neglected. 

But her fears, though reasonable, proved unnecessary. 

It was a few months after receiving his degree, that he pub- 
lished the first edition of his Poems, which obtained the praises 
of some partial friends, and were preferred by himself to some 
other of his productions, but were not destined to outlive even 
his own brief term. A far more important publication, which 
proved the foundation of his future success, was his Essay on 
“ Cause and Effect,’ in 1805. It was occasioned by the 
well-known controversy in regard to the election of Mr. Leslie, 
as Professor of Mathematics, and was designed indirectly to 
sustain the cause of that gentleman against the violent opposi- 
tion of some ambitious ecclesiastics and others, engaged in dis- 
puting his claims. As this controversy was one of | deep interest 
to the Church of Scotland, not less than to the city and univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, as it called forth to their utmost exercise 
the abilities, and zeal, and passions also of many distinguished 
men ; as, moreover, from the operation of the same causes, in 
which this controversy originated, Dr. Brown himself, as will 
soon appear, was twice disappointed in obtaining professor- 
ships in the same university, before he succeeded to ‘the chair of 
Dugald Stewart ; and still more, as the controversy itself pre- 
sents an instructive exhibition of the workings of human pas- 
sion, and of the lamentable dominion of personal interest and 
party spirit over principle, either in church or state; we will, 
in passing, advert to a few leading circumstances of its history. 

It should be premised, that the Church of Scotland was at 
that time, as we believe also at present, divided into two great 
parties, generally designated as “the popular,” and * the mod- 
erate,” who, though professing outwardly the same belief, sub- 
scribing to the common symbols of the Establishment, differed 
widely in their interpretation of the articles, in their strains of 
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preaching, and most of all in their views of the rights of the 
people. The “ moderate party,” of whom Principal Robert- 
son, the celebrated historian, was for many years the acknow- 
ledaed head, (so that, as long as he remained an active member 
of the General Assembly, the system upheld by the majority was 
called by his name, “* The Robertson Administration,” ) were vir- 
tually Arminians in faith, and in their politics, firm supporters of 
the throne.* They also maintained, — and this was their distinc- 
tive peculiarity, — the right of the patron to the presentation of 
Church livings, whether that right was vested in the crown, in 
any private individual, or, as is the patronage of the Churches 
of Edinburgh, in the city corporation. The popular party, on 
the other hand, of whom the excellent Dr. Erskine, and after 
him, Sir Harry Moncrieff, was chief, adhered, like the evangel- 
ical party in the Church of England, to the strictest interpreta- 
tion of their articles, were Calvinistic in their faith, and main- 
tained the right of the people, if not in the first instance to elect, 
yet, at least, to confirm or negative the choice of their minister. 
Hence, were they designated as the popular party, holding that 
no presentation by a patron to a church was valid. except after- 
wards confirmed by the free acceptance of the people. ‘lhe 
connexion of these parties with the present controversy will easily 
be seen. ‘The moderates, who were the majority, and, for the aid 
they afforded the government the favored party, had been able 
to persuade those in power, “ that it was absolutely necessary 
to secure the interests of moderation, by throwing out to the 
party as many good things as possible, professorships i in colleges, 
as well as ecclesiastical livings, and that the interests of uni- 
versities should always be secondary to the interests of the 
Church. ‘Thus, it became a part of their policy, that every 
professional chair of the college, appropriated to letters and 
general science, should, as it became vacant, be filled up by 
clergymen of the city of Edinburgh, or its neighborhood, as 
often as individuals belonging to that body could be found 
fitted ; ** if, indeed,” as Dr. Brown sarcastically observed, after 
his own disappointment from this very source, “a minister of 
Edinburgh, on that courtly side, can be ill fitted for any profes- 





* Of this party, together with Principal Robertson their acknow- 
ledged head, were Dr. Blair, Dr. Campbell, Macknight, Gerard, and 
many other of the most distinguished names in the Scottish Church. 
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sorship that happens to be vacant at the time when his genius 
for it happens to be in demand.” * 

Accordingly, no sooner had the Professorship of Mathematics 
in the University become vacant, by the promotion of Mr. Play- 
fair to the chair of Natural Philosophy, than, agreeably to their 
policy, the “‘ moderate” clergy, who were the majority in Ed- 
inburgh, proposed one of their own number, Mr. Macknight, 
son and successor of the more celebrated Dr. Macknight, au- 
thor of the Exposition of the Epistles, to fill it. Mr. Leslie, 
whose scientific qualifications were indisputable, and who had 
recently received the highest literary honors in England for an 
Essay on Heat, of unusual ability, was the favorite ‘candidate of 
the electors. His claims were incontestably superior to those 
of any clerical competitor. But the clerical party left nothin 
unattempted to defeat him. ‘They charged him with infidelity. 
They garbled his Essay to sustain the charge, and resorted to 
expedients, which, to say the least, were unworthy of their pro- 
fession, and were scarcely compatible with any common stand- 
ard of integrity. It was partly to refute this charge, and to 
explain the doctrine of Hume as repeated and maintained by 
Mr. Leslie in his dissertation, that Dr. Brown composed his 
celebrated Essay on Cause and Effect. He does not expressly 
refer to the disgraceful controversy that occasioned it, but the 
design was as well understood, as it was effectually accomplish- 
ed. Mr. Leslie was chosen to the Professorship. But his 
opponents, though excessively chagrined, did not despair. 
Availing themselves of a provision in the charter of the Univer- 
sity, which had been a dead letter for full one hundred and 
twenty-five years, but which they found it convenient, at this 
crisis, to revive,t they brought the whole affair, by processes, 
which it is needless here to explain, in the way of appeal be- 
fore the assembly of the Church of Scotland. ‘They were final- 
ly defeated, and the election of Mr. Leslie confirmed, though 
by a majority in the assembly much smaller than the merits of 


the question, and of the parties concerned, would have justified 
the anticipation. 








* See Dugald Stewart’s short statement of facts relative to Professor 
Leslie’s election. 

+ By this provision, the power of electing Professors in the Universi- 
ty is vested in the town council, under the express condition of its be- 
ing exercised with the advice of their ministers, (cum avisamento tamen 
eorum ministrorum. ) ° 
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Of the importance, however, of the question, of its bearings 
upon the interests of the University, and the warmth of feeling 
it kindled in the parties, our readers at the present day can form 
some adequate notion, from the language of Mr. Dugald Stew- 
art, who published a statement of the controversy, and who, 
whatever might have been his speech under provocation or ex- 
citement, — when, as we have learnt, he could show that he 
also was a man,— used a moderation amounting to the ex- 
treme of caution, in his writings. 

“ An injury,” says he, “ of no common magnitude has been 
offered to the interests of our religion, to the credit of the Church 
of Scotland, and to the literary honors that have long adorned 
it; and it is in the wisdom and firmness of its Supreme Court 
alone, that a prompt and effectual remedy can be found. 

‘¢ But a tribunal more awful and decisive than that venerated 
House is yet awaiting the authors of this complicated mischief. 
They are now dragged to the bar of the public. At their bar, 
I stand as their accuser, nor will I quit it till they receive their 
doom. “ Illic, et judex tacet, et adversarius obstrepit, et nehil 
temere dictum ‘perit.” * 

And again, after the decision of the Assembly, it is very evi- 
dent, that the fervor of the occasion had not subsided, even 
with the successful party. He thus speaks. 

“The pledge,” says Mr. Stewart, “ which I originally gave, 
when I stood forth as their accuser, has been long ago redeem- 
ed. I promised to remain at the bar of the public, tall they 
should receive their doom. ‘That doom I had the satisfaction 
to hear pronounced, (not many hours after those words were 
written,) in the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland ; 
and the ratification, which it has since received from that more 
awful tribunal, whose unbiassed and paramount sanction the 
justice of my cause emboldened me to invite and to solicit, has 
now fixed and sealed their destiny forever. ‘In the place 
where the tree hath fallen, there must it lie,’ 

D. 3.” 

Our readers will bear in mind, that Mr. Stewart is here re- 
ferring to the majority of the clergy of Edinburgh, in 1€05; 
among whom, besides their elders, were many, who had been 
his pupils in the college, whom, therefore, addressing them in 





* Tracts respecting the Election of Mr. Leslie. 
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the name of the whole Faculty, he felt he had a right, as their 
former instructer, thus to rebuke. It appears, that ‘the Presby- 
tery had demanded the attendance of the “ Senatus Academi- 
cus,” to answer for the course they had pursued. We do not 
envy them the feelings, with which they must have received 
this reply. 

“The Senatus Academicus have orly to say, that the mem- 
bers of the University are perfectly willing to do what the laws 
of the State and of the Church prescribe, and are ready to at- 
tend the Reverend Presbytery, whenever they shall be required 
to appear before it, for that purpose. 

“In the mean time, the Senatus Academicus flatter them- 
selves, that it will not be considered presumptuous, on their 
part, to remind such of the younger members of the Presby- 
tery, who were formerly their pupils, (and the senior professors 
have the pleasure to remark, that these form, at present, a very 
large proportion of that Reverend body, ) that the interests of 
religion are most effectually promoted by its happy influence on 
the character and temper of its ministers ; and that an extraor- 
dinary profession of zeal for its external forms is never so likely 
to afiord matter of triumph to its enemies, as when a suspicion 
is allowed to arise in the public mind, that it has been employ- 
ed in subserviency to the interested views of individuals, or to 
the purposes of an ecclesiastical party.” — Tracts, &c. 

But the most remarkable feature in the controversy remains 
to be noticed; and we cannot state it better, than in the words 
of the reviewer of Professor Stewart’s statement. 

“These recent occurrences belong not to the annals of any 
peculiar fanaticism. If the denominations of faction were to be 
still retained, after the conduct to which they were applied 
seems obliterated, we should have to tell, that the cause of gen- 
uine philosophy was defended by the fanatics, (that is, the 
Orthodox, or popular party,) while the flames of persecution 
were kindling by the moderates. ‘That description of ministers, 
who have always proudly avowed a more strict adherence 
to the peculiar standards of our Church, in discipline and faith, 
while they are still characterized by a predilection for topics of 
doctrine, and by the more useful distinction of pastoral assidui- 
ties, have lost, in a more enlarged education, and a more liberal 
intercourse with mankind, those feelings of intolerance, which 
disgraced their predecessors ; and, in the case of Mr. Leslie, 
have proved themselves equal to the soundest learning of the 
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times, and true to the great maxims of toleration. On the other 
hand, the late attempted persecution, together with the remon- 
strance about subscription, were the acts of men, who have ever 
set themselves forth as the lineal descendants of Principal Rob- 
ertson’s party, and his successors in the administration of the 
Church. How would it have moved the historian’s indigna- 
tion, had he survived to hear of his name being used by men, 
who had violated every principle, by which he had labored to 
tranquillize and enlighten the politics of his national Church.” 

We have dwelt the longer upon this disgraceful history, be- 
cause, as we have already intimated, it was through the preva- 
lence of that party in the Church, whose defeat, in ‘this instance, 
was with no small difficulty accomplished, that Dr. Brown was 
twice disappointed in obtaining a professorship, before he suc- 
ceeded to the chair of Dugald Stewart. His youth, it must be 
confessed, might have been reasonably objected ; for it was as 
early as 1799, when he had scarcely reached his twenty-second 
year, that, the Professorship of Rhetoric becoming vacant by 
the death of Dr. Blair, his friends made great exertions to pro- 
cure it for their young favorite. In this instance, the clerical 
candidate was preferred, who, as we can testify by painful hear- 
ing, was qualified neither by his elocution, nor apparently by 
gifts of any sort, for the chair of Rhetoric. Again, when the 
Professorship of Logic was to be disposed of, and fresh efforts 
were iade by his friends to procure it for Dr. Brown, still 
the same interests prevailed, and another clergyman, Dr. Ritchie, 
was chosen. But, in 1809, when the health of Mr. Stewart 
began to decline, he invited his young friend to assist him in 
his course, and when, at length, Mr. Stewart found it necessary 
to withdraw from all academical employments, Dr. Brown was 
elected, first as his colleague, and finally as his successor. 

Thus did the subject of this memoir obtain the fulfilment of 
his wishes, and, at an age which must be counted early for such 
a distinction, — for he was only in his thirty-second year, — 
became professor in one of the most important departments in 
a university holding the first rank in Scotland. He at once 
relinquished his medical profession, the practice of which had 
always been irksome, and with it his connexion, which was at 
once honorable, and would have proved highly advantageous, 
with that celebrated physician, Dr. Gregory, well known as the 
author of some valuable works, and for many years at the head 
of the Medical School in Edinburgh. Among the many letters 
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of congratulation, which Dr. Brown received upon his appoint- 
ment, was one from his friend, Francis Horner, Esq., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, once his fellow-student, and to his death a cherished friend. 
It expresses, in no doubtful terms, his satisfaction in the result, 
both as a personal gratification, and as a triumph over that same 
clerical faction, who did not fail here also to distinguish them- 
selves, and encountered, as they merited, a signal defeat. 


‘**T am happy for your sake, that you are enabled to devote 
your life to the pursuits, in which you have most pleasure ; and 
in which you have a long course before you of fame, and dis- 
covery, and good to mankind. Iam made happy on Mr. Stew- 
art’s account, who felt so natural an anxiety, that the reputation 
of his chair, and of his favorite science, should be maintained by 
no unworthy successor. But what gives me more pleasure than 
any other consideration, is to see the University rescued from the 
danger, that seemed to threaten it with complete ruin, of the 
- chair of Moral Philosophy filled by one of those political priests, 
who have already brought such disgrace upon the University.””» — 
Life of Dr. Brown, p. 185. 


The labors of Dr. Brown, in entering upon the duties of his 
professorship, were exceedingly arduous, and the preparation of 
his lectures for the first year of his course may be numbered 
with the curious facts in literary history, worthy a collection 
such as that of D’Israeli. When it is considered that the sin- 
gle college term in the Scotch universities embraces full six 
months ; that through the whole of this period, with the excep- 
tion only of a few holidays at Christmas and New Year, the 
professors are required to give lectures five days in every week, 
of an hour each, making nearly one hundred and fifty lectures 
for the season, the amount of intellectual and physical toil 
imposed upon a young professor, who has his lectures to pre- 
pare, may easily be calculated. When the term commenced, 
in 1810, except a few lectures, that he had written as the as- 
sistant, or in the absence of Mr. Stewart, Dr. Brown had no 
other preparation in writing. But, says his biographer, 


‘‘ In his extensive reading, his thorough acquaintance with the 
science, a copious imagination, great powers of language, with 
good health and spirits, and the stimulus of an enlightened audi- 
ence, he had the best of all preparations. From a mind of such 
a conformation, and in a state of such culture, what is called 
forth in the excitement of the hour, has more spirit, and general- 
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ly as much correctness, as the careful and plodding products of 
timid mediocrity.” 


Mr. Welsh then proceeds to give some particulars in the history 
of the preparation of these lectures, which, as those lectures are 
now before the public very much in the form in which they were 
first delivered, can hardly fail to interest the reader, as furnish- 
ing a most extraordinary example of rapid composition. Five 
lectures, for every week, occupying in the delivery an hour each, 
are, if we may borrow our calculations from labors in another 
profession, equivalent to ten sermons every week, of thirty min- 
utes each. 


** It. is surprising,” as Mr. Welsh, not without reason, observes, 
** that with his delicate frame, he did not sink altogether under 
such exertions. For several nights, he was prevented from ever 
being in bed, and on one occasion he did not begin the lecture of 
the next day till one o’clock of the night preceding. He had 
been engaged in entertaining a numerous company of literary 
friends, and it was not till their departure that he commenced his 
studies.” 

Indeed, it appears, “‘ that he seldom began to prepare any of 
his lectures till the evening of the day before it was delivered. 
He was often writing at his desk, when he heard the hour of 
twelve,” (which was the prescribed hour for the professor of 
Moral Philosophy, and must be scrupulously regarded, because 
of Mr. Playfair’s course, which followed with like punctuality at 
one,) ‘when he hurried off to deliver what he had written. 
When his lecture was over, if the day was favorable, he general- 
ly took a walk, or employed his time in light reading, till his 
favorite beverage, tea, restored him again to a capacity for ex- 
ertion.” — Life, pp. 193, 194. 


It happened to the writer of this notice to have been among 
the hearers of this same course of lectures, in the winter of 
1811, and to have witnessed the incredible labors of this gifted, 
but rash professor. Though he always kindled with his sub- 
ject, and his pupils could discover no deficiency of animation, 
even at the commencement of his readings, it was impossible, 
that such exertions should daily be made, for so long a_ period, 
without the most fearful hazards. In bis walks of recreation, 
which usually followed, it was easy to perceive the exhaustion 
he suffered. Ina letter toa friend, at the conclusion of the 
academic season, he justly describes it “as a dreadful win- 
ter,” and “a fag from morning till night.” ‘ For six or seven 
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weeks,” he adds, ‘“‘ 1 had to compose every day the lecture of 
the ensuing day ; and yet, I believe, after all, that these lec- 
tures were among the best I gave.” 

It is by no means certain, that the opinion of his readers will 
coincide with the writer; or that posterity, (if the lectures 
themselves, which is doubtful, will survive to receive a judg- 
ment from posterity,) will confirm it, The most extraordinary 
circumstance in this history is, that these same lectures, written 
with a rapidity unparalleled, we believe, in the history of such 
productions, within a time not more than sufficient for the mere 
mechanical execution, should have been repeated year after 
year, successively, that is, until the last sickness of their au- 
thor, and then, after his death, printed from his manuscripts, 
exactly as he wrote them, without alteration, except, as Mr. 
Welsh declares, the addition of the heads or titles, and a few 
notes of reference. tis difficult to believe that he did not 
revise them in the repetition, or that, with his zeal in the sci- 
ence he professed, he could have been satisfied with these first 
fruits of his labors, gathered so hastily. We infer, that he must 
have varied them by extempore illustration, or otherwise given 
to his classes some benefit of his passing studies, during the ten 
years he instructed them. However this may be, we hear from 
this time forth more of his poetry than of his philosophy, a 
choice, which even his most partial friends regretted, as a 
mistaken and unfortunate estimate of his gifts. 

Dr. Brown continued in the discharge of the duties of his 
professorship till the beginning of the year 1820. A little be- 
fore that period, he had suffered from a quickness of pulse, and 
a general exhaustion. He was compelled, by his physician, 
though with reluctance, to omit lecturing for a few days. 


** When he again met his class,” says his friend, ‘* his lecture 
unfortunately happened to be one, which always excited in him 
great emotion. Indeed, many of his lectures affected him so 
much, that he found it difficult to conceal from his pupils, what 
he felt. When he read anything, that contained sublime moral 


sentiments, or anything very tender, he never failed to be much 
moved.” 


The particular lecture, to which Mr. Welsh refers, contained 
some touching lines from Beattie’s Hermit, which he recited in 
the most affecting manner; and there were those among his 
pupils, who, aware of his great debility, ‘‘ conceived that the 
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emotion he displayed in uttering these last words, arose from a 
foreboding of his own approaching dissolution.” 


“ Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 
Kind Nature the embryo blossom will save ; 
But when shall Spring visit the mouldering urn? 
O! when shall it dawn on the night of the grave ?” 


From Edinburgh, he retired a few miles out of town, to the 
country residence of his valued friend, Dr. Charles Stuart. 
The mildness of the weather, though it was then in February, 
seemed at first to have had a favorable influence, and he enter- 
tained hopes of recovery. He earnestly desired it, for he loved 
his profession and its honors, and seems to have taken a deep 
interest in the progress of his class. His regret at not being 
able to attend them, and his anxiety to obtain a fit person to 
read his lectures, hurt him exceedingly. Unfortunately to the 
mild weather, which bad tempted him into the country, a 
dreadful storm succeeded, with heavy falls of snow ; the effect 
was immediate, and from that time his health rapidly de- 
clined. 

Mr. Welsh gives the following affecting account of his part- 
ing interview with him. 


‘** It was while he was here, that I saw, for the last time, my 
ever-lamented friend.”’ ** I found him in bed, and there was some- 
thing in the sound of his voice and in the expression of his coun- 
tenance altogether, that at the very first look irresistibly impress- 
ed upon me, that there was nothing more to hope. ‘There was 
no languor, however, in his eye.” ‘* Amidst the death of ever 
other feature, his eyes had all their former mild intelligence.” 

*«* They want me,’” said he, “ with a tone of voice, in which 
sorrow, and something almost approaching to dissatisfaction were 
conjoined, ‘they want me to go to London, and then spend the 
summer in Leghorn, and a thousand other horrid places,’ and 
then, after a pause, and with an altered tone of voice and ex- 
pression of countenance, such as marked his allowance for hu- 
man nature, he added, ‘ ’t is very difficult to convince them, that 
there is such a disease as the love of one’s country. Many peo- 
ple really cannot be made to comprehend it.’ He then proceed- 
ed, with a languid and ‘melancholy smile, ‘ but there is such a 
disease ; 


Nescio qua natale solum dulcedine captos, 

Ducit, et immemores non sinit esse sui. 
Non sinit,’ he added, ‘ how simply and beautifully expressive, it 
will not let us forget it. 
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He yielded, however, to the prescription of his physician, 
Dr. Gregory, and embarked at Leith for London, where he was 
met by the kindest friends, and conveyed to pleasant lodgings 
at Brompton. Fora few days, he seemed to revive; but it 
was only fora few. Disease bad marked him for its victim. 
During its whole progress, he preserved his natural gentleness, 
but gave little utterance, as was his custom through life, to his 
relivious emotions. His chief anxiety seemed to be the dis- 
tress, which his illness occasioned to those about him ; and, after 
a short term of acute suffering, he expired, on the 2d of April, 
1820, in the forty-second year of his age. His remains were 
put into a leaden coffin, and, being conv eyed to Scotland, were 
laid, agreeably to bis wish, beside those of his father and mother. 

We must leave to our readers such views as they may be 
disposed to form of the merits of Professor Brown, as a poet 
and philosopher. His personal virtues were of the most at- 
tractive nature, and conciliated, as we have seen, the warm 
attachment of the eminent men, among whom he spent his 
days. Neither his poetry nor his lectures, however, are destin- 
ed to any permanent fame ; and the latter, as might have been 
anticipated from his hasty preparations, have already lost the 
place they for a short time obtained among the text-books of 
our colleges and universities. 


F. P. 








Art. V.—Own THE PROBABLE DuraBILity oF THE Wor~LpD. 


Tue efforts of a recent lecturer to prove the speedy coming 
of the millennium, have attracted so much attention as to. call 
forth many answers, more or less elaborate, from the pulpit and 
the press. The substance of these answers, comprised in the 
response of our Lord, “ of that day and hour knoweth no man,” 
must be considered as satisfactory. 

But the wish to pry into futurity is natural to man. He 
cannot be satisfied with the present or the past. He looks to 
the future for something better, and brighter, and happier, than 
anything he has yet seen. This disposition is necessarily con- 
nected with the wish,for improvement. If man were satisfied 
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with his present lot, he would sink into idleness, and make no 
exertion to improve it. Since, then, there is this natural desire 
to look into the future, — notwithstanding we may consider it 
settled, that it was not the intention of the sacred writings to 
afford light upon this subject, — it may still be asked, can we 
not form some conclusions for ourselves ? 

That this earth is not to endure forever, may be considered 
certain. Everything upon it 1s subject to decay ; and it Is con- 
tinually undergoing important changes, which prove that it is 
not itself indestructible. The observations of astronomers, also, 
inform us that changes are constantly going on in the heavenly 
bodies. New worlds are formed, and others disappear. We 
have the strongest reason to conclude, that everything, which 
comes within the reach of our senses, is perishable, and that 
God only is eternal. 

By a thoughtful and extended survey of the operations of 
Providence in the past, as far as they have been unfolded to 
our view, we may form some conclusions in regard to the fu- 
ture. If we find that everything, of which we can judge, ex- 
hibits evidence of its being part of the same general plan, we 
have reason to infer, that those things, of which we cannot 
judge, are part of the same general plan. 

May we not, therefore, form some good judgment in regard 
to the continuance of the human race in their present condition, 
by examining the history of the past, the time that this world 
has already “endured, and the vreater or less rapidity, with 
which our race has advanced from the creation to the present 
time ? 

We are now aware, that our planet has not always been 
inhabited by man; but that other races of animals succes- 
sively ranged its surface, and that it probably existed thou- 
sands of years before it had any inhabitants. At first, it was a 
fluid mass, in which the materials of our present earth were 
probably held in solution, by heat. By the operation of this 
and other causes, it was gradually reduced to a state suitable 
for the existence of organized matter. Judging by what we 
know of the causes now under operation, and “from the observa- 
tions of astronomers, we may conclude that this process went 

on for a long series of years. By this continued action of heat, 
soil was gradually formed, adapted to the growth of plants and 
vegetables. The surface gradually cooled, and this process of 
cooling probably occupied ages. Vegetables then sprang up, 
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stocking the earth with food for the animals that were soon to 
appear; and with fuel for the use of man. Next came rep- 
tiles, fishes, and other sea animals, which, for a succession of 
years, had the earth to themselves. At periods remote from 
each other, the surface of the earth underwent some sudden 
revolutions, by which the then existing races of animals were 
destroyed, and the way prepared for others. ‘Then came those 
huge animals, the mastodon, the icthyosaurus, the iguanodon, 
&c., which ranged the world for ages before the birth of man. 
These races were in their turn destroyed by some new revo- 
lution. ‘The interval of time between these revolutions we 
have no means of computing accurately, in the present state of 
geological knowledge; but by comparing the causes, which 
must have produced them, with what we observe of those now 
in Operation, we have reason to believe that it was very 
great. 

Thus long, then, was the earth undergoing a state of prepa- 
ration for the human race. If it be true that man is -~ first 
rational and accountable being that has yet inhabited it, we 
may form one of two conclusions. Either the duration of his 
race will be long, in proportion to the state of preparation which 
the earth underwent for his use, and he will continue to in- 
habit it until he has arrived very nearly at astate of perfection ; 
or he will be transferred to some other world in order to give 
place to a new species, probably possessing higher powers than 
man. Other races have been destroyed, leaving behind no 
vestige of their existence, but their bones; but man, an immor- 
tal being, cannot be thus destroyed. Even in his mortal con- 
dition, he is closely connected with the spiritual world. We 
suppose, that in this condition the spirit is in its infancy ; and 
this is the first stage of an endless existence. How is this stage 
to be dispensed with, when the world is destroyed? Will the 
number be complete, and no more be added? ‘This is hardly 
probable. In infinity, there is doubtless room for an endless 
creation of beings. It seems more probable that our race will 
continue to advance towards perfection, and by the increase of 
knowledge and of virtue, become possessed of increased and 
still increasing powers, — however slow this progress may be, 
until at last, guilt, sickness, and suffering, shall be heard of no 
more, and men shall pass from the mortal to the immortal state, 
without undergoing the pangs of death. ‘This earth may then 
be dispensed with, or it may serve for the abode of a new order 
of beings; immortals being confined to no such narrow limits. 
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The object of the creation and continued existence of man, 
undoubtedly, was and is his improvement, as a moral and in- 
tellectual being. We may trace a gradual improvement in the 
human race; slow, indeed, and with frequent retrocessions, but 
yet, on the whole, real and progressive. Now, after having 
arrived at a certain stage, man may, indeed, be transferred to 
another planet, or to some other part of the universe, still re- 
taining his mortal condition. But it is much more in accord- 
ance with what we know of the scheme of Providence, that 
man should continue to inhabit this earth until the objects of 
his mortal existence are accomplished. It is the more natural 
and rational conclusion, that the world and the human family 
shall go on to improve, until the destiny of the race shall be 
accomplished. 

With regard to the periods intervening between the great 
revolutions of the surface of the earth, we know nothing, but 
that they must have been very great, probably some thousands 
of years. Geology, like other sciences, may be said to be yet 
in its infancy. Future calculations, and a more exact com- 
parison of the changes, which the earth has already undergone, 
with those now in progress, may supply the means of an accu- 
rate computation. But at present, we only know that its occu- 
pation by man is comparatively recent. 

The only records of the early history of our race are 
found in the sacred writings. Whether we are content to re- 
ceive these records in the manner in which they were received, 
and still continue to be, by those for whom they were written ; 
or whether we suppose them to be merely traditionary, or to be 
allegorical, they form, nevertheless, the most probable account 
of the early history of man, and the most in accordance with 
the discoveries of geology, and the traditions of the various 
heathen nations. 

From a consideration of the history thus given us, we may 
learn something of the degree of rapidity, with which the im- 
provement of our race has proceeded ; and the length of time 
which has elapsed between remarkable eras. To our impatient 
eyes, a few hundred years seem to be an immense length of 
time ; but it is not so to that Being, to whom one day is as a 
thousand years. 

From the creation of man to the deluge was a period of 
sixteen hundred years. How far man had advanced in know- 
ledge and civilization during that period, we have no means of 
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ascertaining. We know, however, from the sacred records, that - 
this advance must have been considerable. Implements for the 
common purposes of life were undoubtedly first invented, and 
after these, those used in agriculture. Jubal was the father of 
all who handle the harp and organ, and Tubal-Cain an instruct- 
er of all who work in brass and iron. We cannot reconcile it 
with the evidence of design in all the works of God, that the 
sixteen hundred years previous to the deluge should have been 
blotted out, and the existence of man for this period have thus 
been rendered purportless. Noah and his family, doubtless, 
preserved the acquisitions that had been made, unattended with 
their accompanying vices. 

The next important era in the Mosaic history is the erection 
of the tower of Babel, and the dispersion of the human family, 
only one hundred years after the deluge. During this time 
there had been a very rapid increase of knowledge ‘and power, 
as is proved by the undertaking of such a work. The disper- 
sion of the human family formed the second obstacle, by which 
the progress of improvement was delayed. It was necessary 
that the world should be peopled. and the inhabitants dispersed 
over different regions; but this might have taken place more 
gradually, if the vices of men had not called for the interposi- 
tion of Providence. 

From this event, a period of three hundred years elapsed 
previous to the next important interposition of the Deity, — the 
calling of Abraham. From this to the entrance into Canaan, 
and the fulfilment of the promise to the patriarch, was nearly 
five hundred years; the Israelites having passed about two 
hundred years in the Jand of Egypt, then the seat of science 
and learning. During the long period from the calling of Abra- 
ham to that of Moses, there seems to have been no remarkable 
miraculous interference. From the delivery of the law to the 
ministry of our Saviour, was a period of fifteen hundred years 
and upwards ; almost as long as from the promulgation of Chris- 
tianity to the present time. 

During all this time, events were proceeding, not only in 
Judea, but in all other countries, to prepare the way for the 
diffusion of Christianity. Greece, deriving its knowledge from 
Egypt, grew into power, and took the lead of other nations. 
From thence, literature was transmitted to Rome, and she in 
her turn became the patron of the arts and sciences. In the 
time of our Saviour, the mistress of the world was in the zenith 
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of her glory, and at the highest point of civilization. 'The arts, 
if not the sciences, had attained to a degree of perfection, which 
has never since been equalled. ‘The specimens of sculpture 
and architecture of Grecian workmanship, seen at this day in 
Rome, are models for all succeeding artists. Not even the 
works of Michael Angelo can vie with those of Praxiteles. 

From the Christian era to that of the invention of printing, 
and to the Reformation, was a period of about fourteen hun- 
dred years. Since those two great events, the progress of so- 
ciety has been much more rapid, and for the Jast four hundred 
years, very great advances have been made. 

But is this advance constantly progressive, without impedi- 
ment or interruption ?_ ‘The common opinion seems to be, that 
it is; that in religion, the arts and sciences, in literature, in every- 
thing, we are now marching onward with a rapidity unknown, 
and undreamed of in any former age, and that neither pause nor 
retrocession are now or hereafter to be apprehended. If this 
be really the case, we may expect to witness the coming of 
the millennium, or of an age of perfection during our own lives. 
But we can only judge rationally of the future by the past. 
Has the advance of our race been thus constantly progressive ? 
History shows that it has not. The greatness of Egypt was 
already a tradition, when Greece rose into importance. Egypt 
sank into dackubes and ignorance, whilst learning was in its in- 
fancy in Greece. In like manner, Greece had fallen into in- 
significance. and was finally destroyed, before Rome had ar- 
rived at any great degree of civilization. At the time of the 
conquest of Achaia, the Romans were a hardy, warlike, we may 
say, an ignorant people. It was this conquest that gave to 
Rome the learning and the arts of Greece, the acquisitions of the 
conquered among their conquerors. Rome in its turn arrived at 
its height of refinement, and soon began to decline, or to Jose in 
power what it gained in cultivation. Soon the incursions of bar- 
barous tribes from the north destroyed the nation, who had so 
long given laws to the world; and a period of chaos ensued. 
But as Greece civilized her conquerors, so did Rome ; and 
amidst the darkness that followed the destruction of the great city, 
the stores of Rome were working like leaven among the nume- 
rous hordes that had broken in upon her. The progress of 
Christianity was facilitated by these incursions, and it was extend- 
ed rapidly among the different tribes. ‘The intercourse of the 
barbarians with “the Romans, although its effects, for a time, 
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were unseen, finally became manifest, and issued in the revival - 
of letters, and in the Protestant Reformation. 

If we examine minutely the history of Greece and Rome, 
which are best known to us of any ancient nations, we shall 
see that the seeds of corruption and decay germinated at the 
same time with those of science and literature, and kept even 
pace with them. As the nation increased in power and opu- 
lence, and obtained leisure to relax from the efforts of self-de- 
fence, and turn its attention to literature and the fine arts, it 
became effeminate ; and vices before unknown were introduc- 
ed. Let us look at the Augustan age of Rome. How great 
a mass of corruption existed at that period! A little earlier, in 
the time of Cicero, what abundant and convincing proof of the 
profliyacy of the age we have in the characters of Catiline, 
Clodius, and Mare Antony, as portrayed by the pen of the 
orator ; all of them popular and influential persons, surrounded 
by crowds of admirers and imitators! If further evidence were 
wanting, we might find it in the remains of Pompeii, a city, 
which, if we may judge of the morals of its inhabitants by the 
records still existing on its walls, deserved its fate as much as 
Sodom or Gomorrah. 

The recent investigations of Comte D’Angeville, Guerry, 
and others in France, have shown, much to the surprise and 
consternation of many friends of education, that in those parts 
of the nation, where most attention was paid to education, there 
was the greatest amount of crime. A phrenological writer has 
availed himself of this fact to show, that in proportion to the 
degree of cultivation, the moral sense becomes obscured by the 
development of the propensities and emotions. ‘To us, how- 
ever, the fact does not appear incredible, nor the explanation 
difficult. Knowledge brings with it a desire for comforts and 
gratifications, which have hitherto been little thought of. It 
brings the desire of wealth, and it affords the means of obtain- 
ing it. The inhabitants of a district, where its fertility, or their 
own industry have rendered them the most comfortable, will 
naturally be the first to attend to education. E:ducation brings, 
as we have said, new wants, and the means as well as the de- 

sire of obtaining their gratification. ‘The existence of wealth 
~ naturally attracts to the place those who wish to profit by it; 
and among these are many who have not sufficient industry to 
obtain it by honest means. The natural consequences of wealth, 
also, are luxury and idleness, the parents of crime. If those, 
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who have acquired property by their early habits of industry, do 
not become corrupted ; yet their posterity. bred up without the 
necessity of exertion, must have amusement, and soon resort 
to vice. ‘Thus, wealth operates in two ways to increase the 
amount of vice, and, by a necessary consequence, of crime, in 
a community ; first, by its drawing from other places, the cor- 
rupt and lawless ; and secondly, by its effect upon those who 
possess it. ‘The same causes, that operate in a particular prov- 
ince or city, operate pon a large nation. Increase of know- 
ledge brings an increase of wealth, or accompanies it * increase 
of wealth brings increase of crnne. ‘This is, therefore, no objec- 
tion to the promotion of education. It is part of the plan of 
the all-wise Director of the universe, that no good shall be un- 
attended with evil. This forms one part of the great system of 
checks and counterchecks, which belonys to our present state 
of discipline and preparation. Knowledve brings both good 
and evil. If we find, in the best educated communities, the 
greatest amount of crime, so also should we find the most nu- 
merous and striking acts of benevolence, and of the purest and 
most enlightened virtue, if the examination was pursued. But 
the records of prisons show the amount of the one. Of the 
other, there is no record kept, to which, in our present state, 
we can obtain access. ‘That record is not kept on earth. 

But, although a greater amount of virtue exists, in propor- 
tion to the extent ‘of education, still these virtues do not act 
upon society in so great a degree as the vices of others. When 
we look into the history of the past, we find that self-interest 
has ever been the dominant motive with those most active in po- 
Jitical life. The pages of history speak of but one Washington. 
We find, indeed, the records of daring and generous deeds of 
self-devotion, like that of Marcus Curtius ; or of enthusiasts, 
who have held their lives of little value, in comparison with the 
success of the cause for which they strugvled, but we find no 
other so perfect example of judgment, combined with energy, 
untiring patriotism, and disinterestedness. ‘The former appear 
in history like the meteors, which are seen for an instant, and 
dazzle the eye, but leave no trace bebind them. But a life 
like Washington’s produces its effect not only in its own coun- 
try, but in all others, and upon all micceeding times. ‘The 
characters of other public men, who have combined ccolness of 
judgment with energy in action, do not bear so close an ex- 
amination. We find many a Cromwell, Coriolanus, or Cati- 
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line ; men, who, as long as the welfare of their country coin- 
cides with their own interest, will pursue it earnestly ; but who, 
when thwarted in the career of their ambition, will not hesitate 
to involve it in ruin, or to sacrifice the public interest to their 
own aggrandizement. ‘The actions of good men are generally, 
by their own nature, little seen; they have an effect only upon 
a limited circle. If we search history through, we shall find 
that the records of public virtue bear very little proportion to 
those of crime. 

In the individual, there are propensities and desires constant- 
ly at work, to deteriorate the character; and unless he keeps 
himself from falling by vigorous and unremitting mental efforts, 
he will lose ground. In the body politic, these tendencies are 
more powerful ; for vice, appealing to these propensities, spreads 
like contagion. Vice is more seen and more contagious in its 
example, than virtue. Every community contains, therefore, 
within itself, the necessary elements of its own destruction, 
which must sooner or later ensue. 

This may be a discouraging view of human society ; yet it is 
a true one. What has been since the earliest period of which 
we have any record, will be again. In the proud ages of the 
Roman republic, would any insult have been greater to a Ro- 
man, than to be told that the eternal city was destined to en- 
dure but a brief space, and was to be overwhelmed by the 
barbarians, whom he despised? Such has always been the 
case. Each flourishing nation has believed that it was exempt 
from the causes of decay which had been fatal to others, and 
was possessed of the power and wisdom which should ensure 
its durability. Yet it has fallen in its turn, and another has 
sprung up, fresh and vigorous, and carried forward the progress 
of religion, science, and civilization. No nation, then, can ex- 
pect an imperishable existence, any more than an individual 
can expect immortality on earth. Yet, though one nation is 
not destined to retain its station at the head, and to lead the 
march of improvement steadily and uninterruptedly onwards ; 
there is, nevertheless, a progress, although with many pauses, 
and even retrocessions. ‘I‘he popular belief is now, that these 
retrocessions are hardly possible ; we are too far advanced, we 
must of necessity go on at an equal, or still accelerating pace. 
Yet the cool and impartial observer can discern many clouds in 
the present prospect. Hitherto, one nation has gone to decay, 
while another, youthful and vigorous, has been rising into im- 
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portance. Nation after nation has become civilized ; yet how 
slow has been their progress! ‘Till the end of the fifteenth 
century, one quarter of the globe remained undiscovered, or 
known only to aborigines. ‘Three great events took place in 
Europe, nearly at the same period ; the discovery of printing 
in 1430-50; that of America in 1492; and the Protestant 
Reformation in the commencement of the sixteenth century. 
These events have given a sudden and violent impetus to the 
progress of improvement; and for the last four centuries, its march 
has been very rapid, at least in those countries which were pre- 
viously civilized, or which have been rendered so by emigra- 
tion, and the establishment of colonies. We can hardly say, 
indeed, that the limits of civilization have been much extended 
in any other way. Have the inhabitants of Asia, the quarter 
of our globe in which our race originated, and where the early 
germs of science and Jiterature first appeared, — have they im- 
proved within the last three or four centuries? How is it in 
Africa? Dothe descendants of the ancient Egyptians or Car- 
thaginians show any very strong symptoms of a revival of learn- 
ingamongthem? Even in Europe, have religion, learning, and 
science extended themselves, and produced the effects we might 
have expected? What is the present state of Greece, of Italy, 
of Spain, and even of Russia? Have there ever been witness- 
ed, in any age or any country, transactions more unpropitious 
than occurred only forty years since, in France? ‘lo come to 
the American Continent. In South America, have the order, 
good government, and civilization, which existed in the mother 
country when it was colonized, taken root and flourished in the 
new soil? How is it, in a large portion of the United States? 
Are the marks of improvement in refinement, and in the ab- 
sence of immorality and deeds of violence, very evident? ‘To 
come still nearer home. Are there not scenes enacted, al- 
most under our own eyes, which would have disgraced any 
government and any nation? Ifa faithful record of the morals, 
and of the various scenes of disorder and violence, which have 
taken place even within the last ten years, be transmitted to 
future times, shall not even we be entitled barbarians? 

Has religion made such progress, and produced such effects, 
that we may reasonably believe that the consummation of all 
things is at hand? Our religion has, indeed, been gradually 
extending itself, since its foundation to the present time ; but 
how very slow has been its advance. How large a portion of 
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the world is still pagan. Moreover, how little is the true spirit 
of Christianity understood and practised, among the most fa- 
vored of those who profess it. We have no reason to expect 
that the world will be converted by a miracle. The rational 
conclusion is, that the same order of events, that has hitherto 
been observed, will continue. We cannot say that there will 
not be manifest interpositions of Providence, or other revela- 
tions, in future times, as there have been in times past; but 
they will form a part of the same general plan with those that 
have preceded. We cannot suppose any alteration of the Di- 
vine purposes, which the conversion’ of the world by a miracle 
necessarily implies. We may, therefore, conclude, that Chris- 
tianity will be ultimately extended to every corner of the earth, 
by the causes now in operation, and in like manner by the same 
causes, the different Christian sects will advance nearer and 
nearer to the truth, and consequently assimilate more and more 
to each other. If this be the case, Christianity is still in its in- 
fancy ; and how vast is the progress that must be made before 
it can arrive at maturity! This progress cannot be smooth and 
equal. Very great are the obstacles it will have to encounter. 
Immense results have been and are looked for from the Protest- 
ant Reformation. Yet of late, since the bitterness which was 
formerly felt by Protestants against the ancient church has sub- 
sided, there has been somewhat of a reaction. ‘The opinion 
appears to be extending in England, that the reformers went 
much too far, and that, ~ perhaps, the most of the practices of 
the Romish Church were well founded. In our country, this 
faith has made many proselytes. These facts prove, either that 
the observances of the Romish Church were not so gross and 
absurd as they have been represented, or that we are not so 
much more enlightened than our ancestors, four centuries back. 
This is one of many instances that might be adduced to show 
that there are, and will be, fluctuations in religious faith. In 
those places, where a particular faith has prevailed and been 
supported by the most violent persecution, how often do we find 
it succeeded by one as different as possible? In the place, 
where Calvin burnt Servetus, how different is the doctrine that 
now prevails. Lo New England, how slight are the vestiges 
of the puritanism planted here by our forefathers. But it will 
be said, there is at least one gain. Persecution for religious 
doctrines is now at an end; public opinion is too much en- 
lightened for men to be made to suffer, because their faith is 
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different from the prevalent one. We might accede to this 
did not the ruins of a building in our vicinity tell a different 
tale. The act we refer to was not, indeed, openly avowed 
but it found such support in public opinion, that the perpetrators 
escaped with impunity. 

In all forms of faith there is, doubtless, much error mixed 
with much truth; hence, many have attempted to select from 
them all the wheat, rejecting the chaff, and form a system of 
Eclecticism, or Catholicism, or one distinguished by some such 
appellation. But, as all men differ as to what is truth and 
what falsehood, each system of this kind must soon become 
distinguished by its adherence to some prominent points, and 
rejection of others ; and thus they come no nearer to the estab- 
lishment of an universal church. 

It must be allowed, then, that our religion is in its infancy. 
It is the same with everything else. Take any one science. 
How vast is the field of discovery which it opens tous! The 
farther we advance, we still find it open wider and wider ; we 
still see only how much more there is to be learnt. In geolo- 
gy, in chemistry, in all the other sciences, every new discover- 
er brings into view the errors of his predecessors, and shows 
how much of what has hitherto been regarded as truth must be 
abandoned, before further progress can be made. Thus, a 
greater part of the work of all leaders in science and knowledge 
consists not in building up, but in pulling down. But time 
generally shows that some part, at least, of the new systems is 
false ; and that some part of those systems, which have become 
obsolete, must be revived. In very many of the sciences, we 
seem just to have found the right method of investigation ; and 
that the true road to truth is but just discovered. ‘The proper 
method of investigation in all science, dates only from the 
time of Bacon. If this is the case in the sciences, can it 
be doubted that it is the same in the arts, which depend upon 
them? Religion, science, the arts, in short, every branch of 
human knowledge, is, therefore, but yet in its infancy. Can we 
doubt that it is intended they should come to maturity, and this 
by the same road which they have hitherto followed ? 

We have said that there were clouds to be discerned, which 
obscure the prospect of improvement. Carlyle has described 
the present state of the world to be a transition state; one of 
chaos and doubt, where all that is old and established is thrown 
from its foundations, and everything fixed is let loose. If this 
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view of things is correct, —and there appears to be much of 
truth in it, on theve must be many dangers in the future, if not 
of a relapse i into the darkness of the middle ages, yet of a re- 
tardation of improvement. In this case, opinions are like ships, 
which have been loosed from their moorings, and abandoned to 
the waves of a troubled sea. They are deprived of the safety 
of their own harbor, and if they are not destroyed by concussion 
against each other, they are at last driven into ports, which may 
be far less safe than those which they have abandoned. Are 
there not some dangers of this kind, with regard, at least, to re- 
ligious faith? If it is maintained, on the one hand, that the 
Christian revelation has lasted its sine, and we have advanced 
beyond it; and if, on the other, one thing after another that 
has long been held sacred is brought into disrepute ; shall we 
not be thrown into the chaos of skepticism? The natural re- 
sult of the increase of skepticism will be a reaction in favor of 
the opposite extremes in religion, — bigotry, spiritual despotism, 
and superstition. In whatever degree this increase of skepti- 
cism and subsequent reaction should take place, in the same 
degree would the advance of knowledge be arrested or thrown 
back. 

There are two dangers, then, to which society is now liable ; 
and both are founded in the very rapidity with which we move 
onward. The first is the one just spoken of; of rejecting the 
acquisitions of former ages, in the idea that we have got beyond 
them ; of believing that everything old is erroneous, and every- 
thing new wise and true. The other danger is, of paying too 
much attention to what is of immediate utility, and thus ne- 
glecting the solid foundations of learning and of improvement, 
and becoming altogether superficial. In fact, the only means 
of knowledge and improvement, are to be derived from the ex- 
perience of the past; and those who would throw the acquisi- 
tions of former ages into oblivion, as useless, and commence a 
new era with the present time, would place us in the same po- 
sition as the first man who lived on our globe, or even as ani- 
mals of the brute creation. It has often been said that the 
great difference between men and brutes consists in the capaci- 
ty of the former for improvement, and for profiting by the ex- 
perience of the past ; but the slightest acquaintance with almost 
any species of the brute creation, will show us that they are 
capable of profiting by their individual experience. The differ- 
ence is, that they cannot profit by the recorded experience of 
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their progenitors. ‘The prudent investigator will allow that his 
ancestors may have been nearly as wise as himself, and he will 
treat their labors with reverence, weeding out, with a careful 
hand, what time has shown to be error, but leaving what he 
does not know to be such, until future inquiries have thrown 
more light upon the subject ; ; not tearing it away, to be re- 
placed by conjectures, perhaps still more erroneous. 

We have thus endeavored to show, in the first place, that 
there is an actual advance in our course towards perfection ; 
that there is an improvement, not the less certain for being 
gradual. Secondly, that this improvement is not steady and 
uniform, but subject to many relapses and retrocessions. ‘Third- 
ly, that ‘this course of things will probably continue for ages to 
come, nation after nation springing up and going to decay in 
the same manner in which they have done in time past; but 
yet that there will be an ultimate improvement. Religion will 
gradually become better understood, more powerful in its influ- 
ence, and more extensive in its prevalence over the world. 
Lastly, that this improvement will take place not by a rapid 
march, but by a slow and interrupted course. If the world is 
now near six thousand years old; and religion, science, and the 
arts, are as yet but in their infancy, we can hardly expect that 
they will soon arrive at maturity. 

But it may be asked, of what utility are inquiries of this 
kind? Why is it necessary to trouble ourselves with regard to 
the fate of our earth, long after we shall have ceased to exist, 
and our own destiny shall be sealed? We answer, that the 
question itself is of no practical importance, except as it relates 
to the fact of the capacity of our race for improvement. The 
real question which concerns us individually is; can we doany- 
thing to improve our race? The young and the sanguine 
answer, that immense effects may be produced by individual 
exertion ; stupendous projects are every day starting into be- 
ing, by which results, which have hitherto appeared incredible, 
will be produced; that this is the era of reform, and every- 
thing that is old is giving place to others, that are new and 
improved. ‘They point to the higher and more correct no- 
tions of popular liberty that prevail, and are extending every- 
where; to the greater facilities of intercourse between nations 
and provinces ; to the general diffusion of knowledge and lite- 
rature ; and to the more energetic efforts employed in behalf of 
religion and morality. The older and more phlegmatic reply, 
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that they doubt whether these innovations are improvements ; 
they have seen schemes, from which the most beneficial re- 
sults were expected, fall to the ground and abandoned for the 
older modes of proceeding. Opinions, which they have always 
held as unalterable truths, are now generally rejected, or even 
derided. Institutions, which they have always venerated, and 
which were consecrated by time, have been violated or de- 
stroyed. ‘The new ideas of liberty seem to them the precursors 
of licentiousness, anarchy, and disorder. In religion, what they 
have deemed most sacred has been violated ; and vice, immo- 
rality, and neglect of religion, have increased. 

Perhaps there is less harm in the views of the former, than 
in those of the latter. ‘The more men believe they can accom- 
plish, the more they actually perform ; and if they fall short of 
their expectations, they nevertheless accomplish more than if 
less had been attempted. ‘The evil is that they become dis- 
couraged by repeated failures, and fall into the views of the 
other class. 

He, on the other hand, who is rather a spectator than an actor 
in the game of life, may be more impartial in his conclusions. He 
will separate the bad from the good, and allow that amidst 
many failures. there is some progress. ‘That .if crimes and 
vice increase, in any particular community, virtue increases also, 
and the efforts for the promotion of religion and morality become 
more strenuous. If crimes of greater magnitude are perpetrat- 
ed, there are also greater deeds of magnanimity and liberality, 
and more generous devotion to the amelioration of the less fortu- 
nate portions of society. ‘That while one nation goes to decay 
or becomes corrupt, another rises fresh in moral and physical 
health. ‘The acquirements of the former are not lost, but are 
transmitted to the latter, and thus the tide of improvement rolls 
on, wave afler wave gaining upon its predecessor, although 
there may be a retrocession in the interval. 

We are not, therefore, to be discouraged because the results 
of our labors, and those of others, are not attended with all the 
good which we have expected We may be satisfied with the 
knowledge, that every individual can contribute his shave to- 
wards the improvement of society. We have heard it stated, 
and with truth, that were every individual to do what he might 


do, and ought to do, with regard to his own character, the world 
would be reformed at once. 


E. W. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. A Discourse, delivered in the Church in Brattle Square, on 
Sunday, May 3, 1840, occasioned by the death of Rev. John 
Thornton Kirkland, D. D., LL. D., late President of Har- 
vard University. By Francis Parkman, D. D., Pastor of 
the New North Church. Boston. 1840. 

2. A Discourse on the Life and Character of the Rev. John 
Thornton Kirkland, D. D., LL. D., formerly Pastor of the 
Church on Church Green, Boston, and late President of Har- 
vard University, delivered in the Church on Church Green, 
May 3, 1840. By Atexanper Younc. Boston: Charles C. 
Little and James Brown. 1840. 

3. A Discourse on the Life and Character of the Rev. John 
Thornton Kirkland, D. D., LL. D., late President of Har- 
vard College, pronounced on Thursday, June 5, 1840, in the 
New South Church in Boston, before the Pupils of Presi- 
dent Kirkland, and the Government and Students of the Uni- 
versity. By Joun G. PauFrey, a member of the Class grad- 
uated in 1815. Cambridge: John Owen. 1840. 


WE have waited for the appearance of the last of these eulo- 
gies, in order that it might contribute its portion to the memorial 
of Dr. Kirkland, which we have desired to preserve in our pages. 
We have felt that we have needed the assistance of other minds, 
to enable us to give even a sketch of the mind and character of 
the late President. How could we do justice to that various 
learning, which made him equal to all occasions, and to that easy 
felicity of manner, which threw a careless grace over offices 
which prove to so many others cumbrous and unbecoming ; to 
that wisdom which probed into the heart of affairs and the bo- 
soms of men, and that simplicity which won confidence, disarm- 
ed suspicion, and reassured the ignorant and timid; to that sea- 
sonable dignity, which he wore like a robe, but without sternness 
and without formality, and that gaiety of spirit and demeanor, 
which was the delight of his intimate friends, but never degene- 
rated into irreverence or levity; to that justice, which dealt its 
awards with an equal hand, and that kindness, which flowed out 
from the kindest of hearts, and would hardly be checked even by 
the unworthiness of its object. When we allude to the improv- 
ing intercourse, which for many years was granted us with this 
saye instrucier, this sound divine, this practical Christian, this 
man of many gifis and virtues ; to the happy influence which he 
exercised over the years of our college life, we only call to re- 
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membrance obligations, which many others owed him. The 
benefits, which, as a clergyman, as President of our University, 
as a favorer of all good institutions, he conferred on the commu- 
nity, the community showed that they had not forgotten, when, 
though a long period of retirement and comparative inactivity 
had intervened, they lately flocked round his coffin with as fresh 
an interest, and with as ardent an offering of tears and honors, as 
if he had died in the prime of his powers and usefulness ; and, 
perhaps, with a tenderer remembrance. 

But we turn to the Discourses before us, and, where we find 
all that could be said of the late President so well said, willingly 
forego any further observations of our own. In the Discourses 
of Dr. Parkman, Mr. Young, and Dr. Palfrey, a noble and en- 
during monument has been erected to the memory of Dr. Kirk- 
land. His warmest and most intelligent admirers could ask for 
no more fitting memorial than they are here presented with. 
We shall draw as largely from them as our limits will permit. 

Dr. Parkman’s discourse, from the words of the evangelist, 
‘“* He was a burning and a shining light,” though less in extent 
than either of the others, contains a biographical sketch, brief, 
but comprehensive, and an estimate of Dr. Kirkland’s character, 
just and impartial. It is not a eulogy, but the rendering of a true 
verdict. It is the offering of a discriminating mind, and an af- 
fectionate and grateful heart. We draw from it the following 
outline of Dr. Kirkland’s life. 


“The late John Thornton Kirkland was born in the State of New 
York, within that part now included in Herkimer county, on the 17th 
of August, 1770. He was the son, and a twin-son of Rev. Samuel Kirk- 
land, who, partly through the influence of the celebrated Whitefield, 
with whom, in the course of his frequent visits to America, Mr. Kirk- 
land formed an intimate friendship, united doubtless with the prompt- 
ings of his own ardent mind, devoted himself to the arduous, and, as it 
sometimes proved, the hazardous work of a Missionary to the Indians ; 
during his residence among whom some of his children were born; and 
the impressions which were made by the scenes of their early child- 
hood never were effaced. The mother of Dr. Kirkland was a lady of 
distinguished gifts, which she consecrated ina meek wisdom to the 
education of her numerous family ; and the fruits of her maternal faith- 
fulness, though she lived not to witness them, were seen in the charac- 
ter of this, her elder son. 

“His name, John Thornton, was given him in honor of an individual, 
known as an eminent merchant in London, and specially as the head of 
an excellent family, himself and his descendants for two or three gen- 
erations remarkable, not more for their wealth than for their philan- 
thropy ; and he above them all, by the large sums, which, for a long 
series of years, he annually bestowed in aid of young men, who gave 
promise of usefulness in the ministry. It was probably by his friend- 
ship for Mr. Whitefield, who was himself patronized in his youth by 
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the elder Thornton, and accustomed to celebrate his benefactor, that 
the father was led to bestow upon his son this honored name. 

“ During the revolutionary war, which rendered hazardous a residence 
among the Indians of Oneida, his father removed with his family, for 
their greater safety, to the western parts of Massachusetts ; and in the 
pleasant village of Stockbridge, which at different periods has been 
honored as the residence of many eminent individuals, young Kirkland 
spent some of his youthful days. He was there bereaved of the care of 
his excellent mother, of whom he retained the tenderest remembrance, 
and for the benefits he derived from her character and cares, he was 
accustomed to express his deep obligations. From Stockbridge he was 
sent to Andover, as a pupil of the Academy in that place ; and in 1785, 
with the patronage of the excellent Judge Phillips, afterwards Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the Commonwealth, for whose character he ever cher- 
ished a high respect, he became a member of Harvard University. 

“ For the winter vacation of 1787, while yet in the midst of his coile- 
ange course, he was engaged to enter upon the instruction of a school. 

ut the rebellion of Shays occurring at that time, and the Common- 
wealth requiring the services of some of its most active citizens for its 
suppression, young Kirkland, releasing himself from his school, enlisted 
as a soldier. He continued in service with the troops under the com- 
mand of Genera] Lincoln, till the object for which they were called, 
was honorably accomplished; exhibiting thus early the yervors of a 
patriotism, which always glowed in his breast, which with him was not 
a name or a pretence, as with some who boast largely, but a sentiment 
and pene prompting his most generous feelings and his noblest 
thoughts. 

« After the completion of his academic course, in 1789, during which 
he gave indications of the eminence he was destined to attain, he be- 
came the Tutor of Metaphysics in the University, pursuing at the same 
time the studies of his chosen profession, till upon the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the resignation of the Rev. Oliver Everett, he was unani- 
mously invited as his successor to the pastoral charge of the New 
South Church in this city, being ordained to that office on the Sth of 
February, 1794. 

“ Here, in a relation which was ever dear to him, he remained more 
than sixteen years, making full proof of his ministry ; and by the weight 
of his preaching, though in the usual acceptation of the term, it could 
never be called popular; by the assiduity of his pastoral cares, which, 
though not manifested in a frequent social intercourse with the whole 
flock, still gave no occasion to the humblest to complain that they were 
overlooked, and in instances nota few, left durable impressions, as I can 
testify, at once of his discernment of the human heart, and his skill 
and tenderness in healing its sorrows; and, perhaps, still more, by the 
influence of his talents and character through the whole community, 
he became in a remarkable degree the object of the respect and love of 
his congregation. Among his hearers were many of the most distin- 
guished citizens of the Commonwealth, who at ounce honored him as 
their pastor, and cherished him as their friend. And in the mutual 
confidence they maintained, which was extensively shared by other 
eminent individuals, in various walks of life, Dr. Kirkland found some 


of his choicest personal satisfactions, and the means also of his widest 
influence.” — pp. 9 — 13. 
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“The election of Dr. Kirkland to the Presidency of Harvard Univer- 
sity upon the death of Dr. Webber, in 1810, was with the cordial ap- 
probation of all its friends. Though he had not then exceeded his 
fortieth year, yet even before that period, when the appointment had 
been declined by his friend Mr. Ames, the public had selected him as 
the individual best qualified for that responsible trust. It was accept- 
ed, on his part, with the distrust that marks minds of superior excel- 
lence, proposing to themselves high aims, yet fearful of not attaining 
them, and with unfeigned regrets at relinquishing a connexion with 
his people, which had become mutually dear. The day, upon which 
he entered upon its duties, was a day of congratulation and exultin 
hope with all who Joved the prosperity of our cherished seminary. An 
how fully their anticipations were realized ; how well he justified the 
public hope; how the University prospered under his smiles, which have 
well been called a benediction, you, my hearers, who have known, and 
specially his pupils, that have loved him, need not my feeble tongue to 
declare.” — pp. 19, 20. 

“Preéminently indeed was President Kirkland qualified for a sta- 
tion, of which at all times the cares, and sometimes the trials, are com- 
mensurate with the honors. His happy genius and command of all his 
resources, his unfailing judgment, adequate to all emergencies, his 
searching penetration and discernment of character, which seeined like 
intuition; his love of youth, and clear perception at once of their ca- 
pacities and their dangers; his charity, truly paternal, for their errors, 
and desire above all things for their virtue, —these excellent gifts, 
crowned by his wide reputation, and the confidence felt in the purity 
and elevation of his character, rendered him, above most men, the fit 
person for this office.” — pp. 20, 21. 


Mr. Young’s discourse is such an one as might be expected 
from the biographer of Bowditch, and the author of the Biograph- 
ical Sketches in the selections from the old English prose writers, 
— select, accurate, complete. With an eye, for which nothing 
is too minute, which may serve to throw the smallest ray of light 
on the subject of which he treats, he has a mind that takes large 
and liberal views of characters and events, and a judgment that 
measures out praise and blame with an impartial and discrimi 
nating hand. The great talent for this department of writing, 
so visible in his former productions, is not less conspicuous in 
this. Of itself, it presents a very full and satisfactory picture of 
the character and life of Dr. Kirkland. In connexion with the 
discourse of Dr. Parkman and that of Dr. Palfrey, it constitutes 
a volume, which every pupil and lover of the late President must 
desire to have in his hands. We can take from this discourse 
but a very small part of that which we should be glad to pre- 
serve in our pages. Mr. Young, after a very full narrative of 
the events of the early years of Dr. Kirkland’s life, pauses for 
the purpose of considering and weighing his merits as a preach- 
er, a pastor, a moralist, and a man of letters. He then returns 
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to him as President of the University, and dwells at length upon 
the character and success of his administration, closing with a 
brief account of his last days. Of Dr. Kirkland, as minister of 
the New South Church, he thus speaks ; 


“ Mr. Kirkland was now placed in an eminent position, and had a 
wide and noble sphere for the exercise of his powers; for, whatever 
may be said in praise of other stations, there is, for a man of superior 
talents, no higher place, no wider or nobler sphere of influence, than 
the Pulpit, in an enlightened and religious community, like this. He 
soon drew around him an intelligent and discriminating congregation, 
in which were some of the leading men of the times, who hung with 
profound attention on his lips, and whom he fed ‘with wisdom and 
knowledge and understanding.’ His preaching was characterized by 
an affluence and profundity of thought, and was highly prized by those 
who possessed corresponding qualities. Yet at the same time that he 
met the wants of the thoughtful and enlightened, he was equally ac- 
ceptable to the less informed. He expressed his views so clearly that 
every one could comprehend them. A truly great man never has to 
condescend to any portion of his audience. If he really has thought in 
him, if his views are well formed and distinct, he need be under no 
apprehension that the people will not understand him. Their native 
sense will grasp whatever he has to offer that is worth grasping.” — 
“ At no time, indeed, did he enjoy the equivocal and undesirable repu- 
tation of being a popular preacher, as it is called,—the talk of the 
town, run after to-day, and deserted to-morrow for a new comer, a.later 
favorite, whose preaching sounds to the people ‘as a very lovely song 
of one that hath a pleasant voice.’ As a sermonizer and pulpit orator 
he certainly was not to be compared with the illustrious Buckminster, 
who entered on the ministry eleven years after him; and I know not 
the man that has appeared in the American or the English pulpit in 
modern times who could be advantageously compared with him. As 
he himself once said, Mr. Buckminster introduced a new era in preach- 
ing. But in his day, and for a long period, Dr. Kirkland stood without 
a competitor in his profession. Probably no minister ever wielded, in 
this community, such a powerful and salutary, but at the same time 
unobtrusive and noiseless influence.” —“ Dr. Kirkland was a mighty 
moralist, and as an ethical preacher had no equal. He possessed a 
thorough, intimate, marvellous knowledge of man. 


‘He was a keen observer, and he looked 
Quite through the ways of men.’ 


He sounded the lowest depths of the soul, and searched its most ob- 
scure recesses. He detected men’s hidden motives and secret princi- 

les of action, and dragged them forth to the light. He laid bare the 
a. heart, and dissected its minutest fibres. He revealed the sinner 
to himself, brought up afresh and disclosed to him what he had forgot- 
ten or concealed, and startled and terrified him by the view of his own 
soul. He tracked him through all his mazes, and stripped him of all 
his subterfuges and disguises. He left him no apology for doing wrong, 
no excuse for being a bad man.” —“ He was remarkable, too, for the 
comprehensiveness of his views, and the universality of his judgments. 
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He generalized on a large scale, and generalized everything. He took 
a broad and liberal view of all subjects, and had a world-embracin 
philosophy as well as charity. He could not endure details, and care 
little for isolated facts. He wished always to see their connexion, 
and to trace out their relation and bearing on other facts. I never met 
with a man who in social intercourse said so many things worthy to be 
remembered, and made so many remarks that you could not forget. 
His conversation was a succession of aphorisms, maxims, general re- 
marks.” — “ Dr. Kirkland’s preaching was of the same character with 
his conversation. It was sententious, and full of apothegms. There 
was not much visible logic and induction in his discourses, The de- 
scription which he gives of Mr. Ames’s writings is strikingly applicable 
to hisown. ‘When the result of his researches was exhibited in dis- 
course, the steps of a logical process were in some measure concealed 
by the coloring of rhetoric. It was the prerogative of his mind to dis- 
cern by a glance, so rapid as to seem intuition, those truths which com- 
mon capacities struggle hard to apprehend. His style is conspicuous 
for sententious brevity, for antithesis, and point. Single ideas appear 
with so much lustre and prominence, that the connexion of the several 
parts of his discourse is not always obvious to the common mind, and 
the aggregate impression of the composition is not always completely 
obtained. His learning seldom appeared as such, but was interwoven 
with his thoughts, and became his own.’ ” — pp. 36, 37, 39, 40, 41. 


After being elected to the Presidency of the University, Mr. 
Young continues ; 


“ With his characteristic modesty, Dr. Kirkland used to say, that he 
was elected to the Presidency not for what he had done, but for what 
it was supposed he could do. It was with great hesitation and unfeign- 
ed reluctance that he accepted this honorable appointment, which sev- 
ered the tie that bound him to an affectionate and beloved people ; and 
their regret at parting was certainly as deep as his. So strong was his 
attachment to his parish, and so distrustful was he of his fitness for the 
high station, that he actually wrote a letter declining the appointment, 
but was dissuaded by some of his friends from sending it. In his letter 
to the church, asking for the dissolution of the pastoral connexion, he 
says, ‘ Would to God I had never been called to this trial, but been 
permitted to finish my life with you.’” — pp. 49, 50. 


Our record would be very incomplete without one further ad- 
dition from the Discourse of Dr. Palfrey before the pupils of Dr. 
Kirkland and the members of the University, remarkable through- 
out, as it seems to us, for its spirit and power of a true philo- 
sophical analysis, but especially so in the concluding estimate of 
the President’s character, which, we think, will strike all who, 
from personal knowledge, are capable of judging, 1o be fair and 
honest in what it allows and what it withholds, as it is strong 
and eloquent in its expression. 


“What has been hitherto said of President Kirkland,” Dr. Pal- 
frey concludes, “has been, for the most part, in the way of acknow- 
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ledgment of distinguished excellence; and that it ought to be so, is 
implied in the existence of the feeling which has convened this assem- 
bly. Are there any qualifications to be made, in order to a just delin- 
eation? Without doubt there are. There can never be room for 
hesitation in replying to that inquiry. Should any be forward to 
deny, that he whom we extol possessed all capacities for his station in 
the excellent degree in which he possessed almost all, we are in no way 
concerned to contradict them. Had it been otherwise, he would have 
been ‘ that faultless monster, which the world ne’er saw;’ and the last 
service which he would be willing to receive at our hands, and the 
worst kind of proof that we had profited by his influence, would be a 
willingness to assert for him an unfounded pretension, or to seek to 
underrate any virtue, grace, talent, or attainment, because it was not 
eminently his. 

“Still it deserves to be said, that his defects, such as they were, 
stood before the view in the light of his services. Had the sphere and 
abundance of the latter been less, so much the less would there have 
been opportunity for the former to attract notice. It was the bright- 
ness of the luminary, that revealed its spots. Had be lived and labored 
in some inferior place, there would not have been the same occasion for 
the remark, that the magnificence and liberality of his administration 
of a high trust were not united with a punctiliously methodical atten- 
tion to the details of business. It is pity that they were not. Such 
details have great importance; they have a valuable subserviency to 
the purposes of a generous policy ; and it is unquestionably to be wish- 
ed that he had sought, with more success, the benefit of the added 
efficiency which they afford. Occupying a position which caused the 
failure to be, more than it would have been in private life, a subject of 
observation and an occasion of regret, he failed in respect to that exact 
system in the distribution of time and engagements, which no man, ex- 
cept with a great affluence of other powers, can with any safety omit, 
and without which no man whatever is as happy or as useful as he ought 
to be; though, on the other hand, the absence of that particular system, 
which we ourselves adopt, is very apt to pass with us unreasonably for 
a rejection of all order; and certain it is, that, in some particulars 
which came under the notice of his pupils, the punctuality of the Pres- 
ident was remarkable; and certain it is, further, that if, in the course 
of the multifarious occupations of his place, as they were then prescrib- 
ed, — and injudiciously prescribed, in some respects, as we may freely 
say, since the arrangement has subsequently been altered, — if, under 
these circumstances, aught was omitted to be done, which might have 
received primary attention from persons trained in a different sphere of 
life, certain it is, that the great results produced were such as it belong- 
ed to a good and wise administration of the College to contemplate, and 
such as the most precisely systematic proceedings might well be satis- 
fied to effect. 

“There was in him an appearance of physical indolence; and there 
can be no doubt that exertion was less easy to him than to many other 
men. But only the more is the wonder, that the amount of his labors 
in a series of years was so great, and that single important tasks, falling 
to him from time to time in the course of his administration, were exe- 
cuted with such toilsome care. To say, that, ina guide of youth, it were to 
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be desired that there had been more of enthusiasm, or, rather of the ex- 
ternal expression of that quality, would be to say, what, perhaps, cannot ‘ 
be contradicted. But it amounts to no more than that, being a great 
man of one type, he was not of another. Commonly, the best that can 
be done is, to make a choice between prominent excellencies. Some 
classes of them do not easily subsist along with others, in equal mpe- 
ness. In the order of Providence, one man possesses one, and another 
another ; and so, in the agencies of life, they turn out to be each other’s 
complement. It may be right, that a man should confine his regards 
to some one subject, or class of subjects, instead of many. But, wheth- 
er right or not under the given circumstances, he, whose habits incline 
him to do this, will ordinarily be the subject of stronger excitements, 
than he whose more capacious view embraces a larger prospect. In 
other words, the philosophical temperament has some repugnancy to 
the enthusiastic, and the former was peculiarly that of President Kirk- 
land. 

* The tendency may have been increased in him by a just perception 
of the dangers of the time when he lived. Inasmuch as he loved truth, 
he was disinclined to cant, which is its most subtle enemy; and he 
who eschews cant, is very likely to fall into a style of remark, which, 
to others not following the discriminations of his mind, may appear 
like indifference to that truth, of which it is often the most availing de- 
fence. The period was one of excited party spirit, in politics and in 
religion. ‘To hint to either party, that it did not possess the truth com- 
pletely and exclusively ; that in it there was some imperfection, and 
something praiseworthy or plausible in the other; that there was some 
abatement to be made from the reputation of sentiments which were 
approved, and sume allowance for those which were condemned; — 
this was not the part of enthusiasm, certainly, but it was a part conduc- 
ing to charity and to peace. The soothing influence, which is exerted 
upon passion, was liable to be complained of as a chilling influence ; 
cand undoubtedly it must, after all, be owned, that the habit of seeking 
for something valuable in what is mainly worthless, or for extenuating 
traits or circumstances in what is blameworthy, or for defects in what is. 
precious, may lead, with feebly discerning minds, to the loss of a prop- 
er love for what is amiable, and a proper aversion for its opposite. 
There are those, whose flow of right feeling must be a heady torrent, 
or else dry up. But he of whom we speak was not one of them A 
more enthusiastic temperament than his might, no doubt, by its natural 
contagion, have communicated more of impetuosity to the young; but 
impetuosity, to the young, is not what most requires to be communicat- 
ed. Calimness, caution, and forbearance, make much more of their 
need. A more enthusiastic temperament might have had a certain ef- 
fect in infusing more of ardor into the Jove of truth and of letters, which 
was exemplified and enjoined ; and this would have been well. But it 
would hardly have refrained from another office ;—a zealot honestly 
presses his opinions ; — and this would not have been well. Scarcely 
anything was more remarkable in President Kirkland, than his scrupu- 
lous respect for the rights and freedom of the mind in young as well as. 
in old. With a more zealous temper, he could hardly have been so 
tolerant, and such a steady champion of toleration. Those claims of 
tree inquiry, which so ably he defended before he assumed his academ- 
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ical charge, his practice allowed afterwards, and secured, to all who 
came under his official superintendence. No one of them could pre- 
tend to say, that he ever attempted to bend them to an influence in fa- 
vor of his own views on the debated questions of the time; and this 
forbearance, right in itself, was also, in the existing divisions, of the 
first importance to the prosperity of the institution, through its enjoy- 
ment of the public confidence. 

“The President’s mind, less inclined to system than to excursiveness 
and freedom, to individual action than to influence, to fervors than to 
realities, was undoubtedly one of rare penetration, sagacity, and extent 
and vigor of grasp. No wordy subtleties foiled his keen, shrewd, just 
observation; no affectations of profession or of conduct perplexed it. 
Seeing so clearly as he did, and so many things, he could not fail to 
have, at easy command, rich resources for illustration in the mutual 
analogies which they presented, and so to be able to flash into anoth- 
er’s mind a conviction of truths, which many might have understood as 
well, but would have known no better how to combine and set forth 
than by weaving them in a colorless tissue of abstractions. Human 
mature was, above all, perhaps, his study and his science; and it was 
wonderful how, in single weighty periods of a set discourse, or in the 
playful freedom of conversation, he would throw light upon its myste- 
ries, reconcile its contradictions, disentangle its blended impulses, lay 
bare the structure of the soul, and expose its morbid anatomy and its 
disordered functions. Nor less was this true of his perceptions of the 
diseased structure and action of institutions, and of the distemperatures 
of society, than of those of individual men. The conditions of social 
well-being, and the prevailing infringements of those conditions, stood 
clear before his view ; and, in many an exigency of the state, did those 
who guided its affairs borrow light from his pregnant exhibitions of the 
causes and consequences of what engaged their concern. Scarcely 
was it possible for any one to part from him, after the inost hasty inter- 
view, without carrying away something well deserving to be remem-. 
bered. A sportive wit continually conveyed sense of the most solemn 
wisdom ; and, indeed, one might hesitate to deny, that it was to the ac- 
tion of his mind in social intercourse, that its influence, and the estimate 
of its greatness among those who understood it best, are chiefly to be 
ascribed. And, as he taught and acted in society, so he studied there. 
While he was conversant with books, he also understood the valuable 
secret of making others, of more recluse habits, do much of his studious 
labor for him. Nor, while he made their minds tributary, were they 
less gainers than himself, — more than repaying, as he did, the know- 
ledge of recent acquisition which he extracted from them, by those 
comments which showed them, in turn, how to regard it in interesting 
relations, and apply it to advantageous use. 

“ As far, it would seem, as man could well be, the President was 
free from selfishness. His disinterestedness was alike manifest in ev- 
ery form that can be named. He had no love of gain, none of advance- 
ment, none of display ; and, if he had love of ease, he constantly denied 
it indulgence. Hence came the singular naturalness of his character. 
There was no consciousness to perplex and disable himself, and annoy 
the beholder with the artifices by which affectation applies for esteem 
and applause. There was no part to act, and therefore the part which 
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the moment required was acted freely and well. There was no thought 
of exhibition, and therefore the faculties always wrought with their 
whole, easy, unembarrassed, graceful power. Hence, too, it was, that, 
while there was no parade of courage, nothing was ever done, or left 
undone, under the slightest influence of fear. Calculation of personal 
consequences, bad or good, is a thing, which they who knew the Presi- 
dent do not think ofas dictating any part of his course; and this per- 
fect disembarrassment from the pursuit of personal objects, in a man 
high in public station, may be thought, in self-seeking days, a quality 
the more attractive for its rareness, and for its use as an example. 

“To a man so disinterested, it was, of course, all the easier to be 
actively benevolent. Through its steadiness, and its study of occasions 
and means, his benevolence was seen to bea principle. In its prompt- 
ness, ease, and universality, it looked rather like an instinct. To say 
that he was a liberal giver, is to say what is consistent with the rest, but 
every way less remarkable. His bosom was a perennial fountain of 
gentle, generous, joyous affections. There are those who have seen 
him, for a moment, annoyed and unbalanced ; but they told of it with 
astonishment, and were listened to with incredulity. His was the be- 
nevolence of hearty communion with associates ; of genuine sympathy 
with the happy and the sad; of gracious condescension to the humble ; 
of patience with the perverse and the tiresome ; of fitly-chosen encour- 
agements to the dispirited; of prudent counsel to the perplexed ; of 
seasonable, wholesome warning to the tempted; of courteous manners, 
and kind thoughts, words, and deeds, as varying occasion allowed, to 
all. It was an agreeable accident that brought any man in his way for 
a service, an interview, or a passing salutation. A perfect trust in the 
divine goodness — oftener expressed, and with as much glow and cheer- 
fulness, as ever, in the time of his calamity, — and a faithful application 
of that Christian discipline, which, in one of his early letters, he de- 
clares himself to be directing to this special end, — these, added, no 
doubt, to an uncommonly happy natural constitution of mind, gave him 
a rare capacity for enjoying the good of life, and superiority to its evils 
and anxieties. And how far from superficial that discipline was, how 
thoroughly that temper had been kneaded into the soul, was seen, when, 
in the grasp of a disease which peculiarly is wont to make the years of 
its aged victim years of Jabor and sorrow, the temper was unruffled, 
the aspect was serene, the interest in others’ welfare was quick and 
considerate, and, if the slow voice labored, it was but struggling for a 
greater fulness of placid and kind expression. 

“ So tranquil and self-possessed, — so sustained in great affliction by 
sufficient resources stored in other years,— went down our master to 
the tomb, which has seldom received a trust so precious.” — pp. 51 - 61. 


We are happy to be able to conclude this article with the 
following beautiful tribute to the memory of Dr. Kirkland, from 
the late Poem of Mr. Gray. 


“ Few — Ah how few! — can write a deathless name 
On the proud fabric of a nation’s fame, 
Yet many, doomed at last to sleep unknown, 
May bring, to swell the pile, a nameless stone, 
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President Kirkland. 


And all may give support to freedom’s cause, 
By favoring virtue, learning, and the laws, 
Against each low intrigue their voices raise, 
And cheer on merit by a generous praise ; 
Few can adorn the annals of an age, 

But all may see they do not stain the page, 
And each resolve, whate’er his lot may be, 
My country’s cheek shall never blush for nie. 
So will she honor him, till life is done, 

And o’er his ashes mourn a worthy son. 


“ Such she now mourns, and more, since he is gone, 
Who o’er yon halls so long illustrious shone, 
Kirkland : — in wisdom clad, by genius graced, 
And sportive humor, and unerring taste, 

With power at once to rule, instruct, and please, 
Mild dignity, and unaffected ease. 

He stooped to lead the humblest on his way, 
His bounteous hand was open as the day, 

He roused indifference, recklessness controlled, 
And cheered the timid, and o’erawed the bold; 
In swift obedience all were proud to move, 

The bonds of discipline made light by love. 


“ And in the sacred desk, how apt to teach ? 
Clothing in rare felicity of speech, 
His thoughts, original, acute, profound, 
He seemed to scatter truth and wisdom round, 
While every ear in rapt attention hung, 
To catch the treasures dropping from his tongue. 


“In social life not less his worth appeared, 
By all, who knew him, honored and revered ; 
With careless air, yet penetrating ken, 
Gifted to look quite through the deeds of men, 
Their hidden feelings, motives, thoughts, he knew, 
Measured their strength, and saw their weakness too; 
Yet ne’er — how few thus gifted so refrain, 
Ne’er did he touch that weakness to give pain, 
Nor rend its veil away — but all the while 
Saw through its folds with pity or a smile. 


“ His writings with his character agree, 
Stamped with an elegant simplicity. 
And though clouds gathering o’er his closing day, 
In darkness hid the intellectual ray, 
The brief eclipse is now forever past, 
And his worn spirit finds its home at last. 
The record of his mild and brilliant reign 
In Harvard’s annals will its rank retain, 
And while her walls shal] stand or name survive, 
So long his memory and his praise shall live.” — pp. 31 - 38. 
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The Life of Alexander Hamilton. By his Son, Joun C., 
Hamixton. Vol. II. New York. 1840. 


WE welcome with much pleasure, this new contribution to 
American history, which has at length appeared, after the lapse 
of six years since the publication of the first volume. The labor 
of compiling a work of between five and six hundred pages, con- 
sisting principally of a history of political debates, will probably 
account for this delay. Every addition of this kind, which throws 
light upon the views and motives of those, who bore a prominent 
part in the events which immediately succeeded our Revolution, 
and particularly in the establishment of our present form of gov- 
ernment, must be of great value. It is by a careful study of the 
motives and actions of these men, and of the results of their 
proceedings as far as they have occurred, that the lover of his 
country is to guide his course in relation to the future. We live 
still too near their time to judge them with perfect impartiality. 
A writer, who certainly cannot be suspected of too strong a bias 
towards the subject of these memoirs, has called Hamilton the 
champion and representative of the principle of law ; whilst Jef- 
ferson was the representative of the principle of liberty. Both 
of them, in his opinion, possessed first-rate talents, and the 
most elevated private character ; they were both devoted heart 
and soul to the cause of American Independence, and evinced 
the sincerity of their patriotism by their unwearied and effectual 
exertions. If this is a correct view of the case, it will remain for 
the future history of the republic to show whether, in the zeal of 
the advocates of law to infuse sufficient vigor into the constitu- 
tion, they gave it too much of a monarchic, or consolidated 
character ; or whether the fears of the advocates of liberty ren- 
dered it too feeble, and the bonds of confederation too loose. 
Men, who are influenced by their prejudices, will adopt one or 
the other of these opinions, according as their love of order or 
their admiration of liberty leads them to one or the other ex- 
treme. 

In the debates which arose in the very moment of peace, we 
may trace the origin and operation of the same principles and 
views, which have since prevailed in the country ; and it is by 
the careful study and comparison of those debates, that an opin- 
ion should be formed of the measures which the welfare of the 
country now requires. If it be found, on careful examination, 
that the leaders of the two parties were equally pure in their 
motives ; then the only question to be considered is in regard to 
the correctness of their judgment. Many of the tenets of these 
parties have already been tested by experience, and their failure 
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or success may serve as criteria of the principles in which they 
originated. 

The first volume of this work was more exclusively a biogra- 
phy, and will, therefore, be of more interest to the general read- 
er. It is occupied with the early life of Hamilton, and his con- 
duct during the Revolution; in which his services as the aid-de- 
camp and counsellor of Washington were conspicuous. Forming 
a part of the family of Washington, he was constantly engaged 
in active service, both of a civil and a military nature. The 
political events of this period are too well known to need detail ; 
and the biographer passes rapidly over this portion of his histo- 
ry. As soon as his services in the field were no longer requir- 
ed, Hamilton left the camp, and applied himself to the study of 
law, never ceasing, however, to take an active interest in public 
affairs. The volume now published is rather a record of the 
public proceedings immediately subsequent to the Revolution, 
than a biography of Hamilton. In the questions which arose on 
the ratification of the treaty with England, the states of America 
were much in the condition of an unorganized body of men, who 
have assumed responsibilities and incurred debts, for the fulfil- 
ment and payment of which no one thinks himself responsible. 
In this juncture, Hamilton appeared as the ardent advocate of 
the observance of the treaty, particularly in regard to the treat- 
ment of British adherents ; of the payment of the troops; and of 
the principles of confederation. He was warmly opposed by 
those who regarded with jealous eyes the expression of any fa- 
vorable feeling towards their recent enemies; any action which 
might give strength to the military; or any attempt to draw 
closer the bonds of union, as tending to merge the separate sov- 
ereignty of the states in a general government. Anything like 
general action, however, was impossible, in the state of things 
which\then existed. As the public debts were equally binding 
upon all, it was not to be supposed that, while some states refused 
to raise funds, the example would not be followed by others. It 
soon became evident that the nation must lose all the respect 
and confidence of sovereign powers, if some steps were not taken 
to produce united action ; and finally, the exertions of Hamilton 
and others resulted in the assembling of the convention, in which 
our present constitution was formed. The exposition of his 
views and those of others in regard to the principles of confede- 
ration and the general government to be formed, will be read 
with much interest. With this exposition, the second volume 
terminates. 
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troductory Memoir by her Grandson, Charles Francis Adams. 
Boston: Charles C. Litthe & James Brown. 1840. 16mo. 
pp. Ixiii. and 447. 


Here is a noble woman, a truly noble woman, whose exam- 
ple is a great Jegacy to us, who live after her, as her life was of 
substantial value to our fathers. She lived, and may be said to 
have taken a part in public affairs, during all our revolutionary 
troubles, and during the best days of the administration of our 
republic, having witnessed and encouraged the first resistance of 
our people to British oppression, having been afterwards the first 
representative of her countrywomen at the British Court, and at 
last, being the first mistress of the Presidential mansion at Wash- 
ington. Through her whole life, she entered with all the spirit 
of a Roman matron into the stirring public interests, and her let- 
ters are in consequence interesting, not only from their pure and 
elevated tone, from their being in themselves affecting, or graph- 
ic, or heroic, but also from the frequent noticcs in them of pass- 
ing events. The devout, the self-renouncing, the courageous 
spirit, with which she cast her whole heart, and encouraged her 
husband to cast his heart and head and arm into their country’s 
cause, ata day when others were lingering, or trembling, or 
blind, at a time when a sacrifice of all private interests seemed 
the sure result, is to our view nothing short of sublime. And 
when we hear people talking about the Bunker Hill Monument, 
and exclaiming against the unchristianness of commemorating 
mutual slaughter and ferocity, our hearts answer that the com- 
memoration is of no such thing, but of that heroic, self-renounc- 
ing virtue, of which we see in these volumes an example, which 
deemed life nothing, and all the interests of this world nothing, 
so they might vindicate and secure freedom and justice and 
peace to their posterity, who suffered with patience, and rebelled 
with reluctance, who deliberated with wisdom, and fought with- 
out ferocity, and looked for help to none but God. To this self- 
renunciation and religious valor, it is fit that an enduring monu- 
ment should rise on the spot where those virtues had their first 
emphatic expression. ‘To our imagination, Bunker Hill does not 
flow with blood, and flash with the fierceness of mortal wrath ; 
but there comes a clear-disclosing light down upon it from the 
past, and it is made beautiful by the memories of virtues; asso- 
ciations of heaven cluster around it ; and its very sod is redolent 
of holy heroism. 

From what sweet quietness of peaceful days were the Adamses 
called into the strife! The young mother writes, in 1'767, of her 
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daughter rocking our present venerable ex-president to sleep with 
the song of ‘“* Come, papa, come home to brother Johnny.” 
How little dreamed she of the chair that infant one day would 
fill! From that hour, she gave up her husband to his country, 
as a Roman’s wife sent her lord to the wars; but with far more 
blissful sentiments, with a firmer rock on which to rest her 
hopes. The noble woman signs herself Portia; but she was 
Judith and Mary of Bethany besides. Her character had been 
formed by the Bible, as in our halcyon, surpassing days, charac- 
ters are rarely formed by it. See how she writes to her hus- 
band on the 16th October, 1774. 


“ Many have been the anxious hours I have spent since that day; 
the threatening aspect of our public affairs, the complicated distress of 
this province, the arduous and perplexed business in which you are 
engaged, have all conspired to agitate my bosom with fears and appre- 
hensions, to which I have heretofore been a stranger; and, far from 
thinking the scene closed, it looks as though the curtain was but just 
drawn, and only the first scene of the infernal plot disclosed; and 
whether the end will be tragical, Heaven alone knows. You cannot 
be, I know, nor do I wish to see you, an inactive spectator; but, if the 
sword be drawn, I bid adieu to all domestic felicity, and look forward 
to that country, where there are neither wars nor rumors of war, in @ 
firm belief, that, through the mercy of its King, we shall both rejoice 
there together. 

“T greatly fear, that the arm of treachery and violence is lifted over 
us, as a scourge and heavy punishment from Heaven for our numerous 
offences, and for the misimprovement of our great advantages. If we 
expect to inherit the blessings of our fathers, we should return a little 
more to their primitive simplicity of manners, and not sink into inglori- 
ous ease. We have too many high-sounding words, and too few ac- 
tions that correspond with them. I have spent one Sabbath in town 
since you left. I saw no difference in respect to ornament, &c.; but 
in the country you must look for that virtue, of which you find but small 
glimmerings in the metropolis, Indeed, they have not the advantages, 
nor the resolution, to encourage our own manufactories, which people 
in the country have. To the mercantile part, it is considered as throw- 
ing away their own bread; but they must retrench their expenses, and 
be content with a small share of gain, for they will find but few who 
will wear their livery. As for me, I will seek wool and flax, and work 
willingly with my hands ; and, indeed, there is occasion for all our in- 
dustry and economy.” — pp. 26, 27. 


That is what we commemorate on Bunker Hill, good people. 
Call you that a vulgar valor, a barbarian soul ? Let the women, 
on whom New England now relies, who have lately offered their 
handiwork with fitting promptitude, to rear a monument to that 
virtue, imitate it, and ‘kindle i in themselves the same beautiful en- 
ergy. Here is her stirring account of the Bunker Hill battle, 
written on the day after it took place. 
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“To JOHN ADAMS. 


“ Sunday, 18 June, 1775. 
“ DEAREST FRIEND, 


“The day,— perhaps, the decisive day,—is come, on which the 
fate of America depends. My bursting heart must find vent at my 
“veg I have just heard, that our dear friend, Dr. Warren, is no more, 

ut fell gloriously fighting for his country ; saying, better to die honor- 
ably in the field, than ignominiously hang upon the gallows. Great is 
our loss, He has distinguished himself in every engagement, by his 
courage and fortitude, by animating the soldiers, and leading them on 
by his own example. A particular account of these dreadful, but I 
hope glorious days will be transmitted you, no doubt, in the exactest 
manner. 

“¢ The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong; but the 
God of Israel is he, that giveth strength and power unto his people. 
Trust in him at all times, ye people, pour out your hearts before him ; 
God is a refuge for us.’ Charlestown is laid in ashes. The battle be- 
gan upon our intrenchments upon Bunker’s Hill, Saturday morning 
about three o’clock, and has not ceased yet, and it is now three o’clock 
Sabbath afternoon. 

“It is expected they will come out over the Neck to-night, and a 
dreadful battle must ensue. Almighty God, cover the heads of our 
countrymen, and bea shield to our dear friends! How many have 
fallen, we know not. The constant roar of the cannon is so distressing 
that we cannot eat, drink, or sleep. May we be supported and sus- 
tained in the dreadful conflict. I shall tarry here till it is thought un- 
safe by my friends, and then I have secured myself a retreat at your 
brother’s, who has kindly offered me part of his house. I cannot com- 
pose myself to write any further at present. I will add more as I hear 
further. 

“'Tuesday afternoon. 

“T have been so much agitated, that I have not been able to write 
since Sabbath day. When I say, that ten thousand reports are passing, 
vague and uncertain as the wind, I believe I speak the truth. I am 
not able to give you any authentic account of last Saturday, but you 
will not be destitute of intelligence. _Colonel Palmer has just sent me 
word, that he has an opportunity of conveyance. Incorrect as this 
scrawl will be, it shall go. I ardently pray, that you may be supported 
through the arduous task you have before you, I wish I could con- 
tradict the report of the Doctor’s death; but it is a lamentable truth, 
and the tears of multitudes pay tribute to his memory ; those favorite 
lines of Collins continually sound in my ears ; 


‘ How sleep the brave,’ &c. 


“T must close, as the deacon waits. I have not pretended to be par- 
ticular with regard to what I have heard, because I know you will col- 
lect better intelligence. The spirits of the people are very good; the 
loss of Charlestown affects them no more than a drop of the bucket. I 
am, most sincerely, Yours, 


Portia.” 
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Four days after, she writes ; 


“We hear, that the troops destined for New York are all expected 
here; but we have got to that pass, that a whole legion of them would 
not intimidate us. I think I am very brave, upon the whole. If danger 
comes near my dwelling, I suppose I shall shudder. We want powder, 
but, with the blessing of Heaven, we fear them not.. Write every op- 
portunity you can.” — p. 43. 


And so she lived through the whole, in her little farm-house at 
Braintree, diligent ia her housewifery and maternal cares, and 
aspiring after nothing brilliant for herself, being more than con- 
tent with her home and its inhabitants, if she and they could en- 
joy it in peace. When the war was ended, she left her dairy 
and her orchard, to attend her husband at the Court of St. James ; 
and we see the purity and strength of her character, in the supe- 
tiority she evidently displays, to the brilliant and seductive fol- 
lies of fashionable circles. In these circles, her virtues were 
much admired, even by those whose manners were opposed 
to them; and she reports something similar of her coun- 
trywomen in general. 


“The American ladies are much admired here by the gentlemen, I 
am told, and in truth I wonder not at it. O, my country, my country! 
preserve the little purity and simplicity of manners you yet possess. 
Believe me, they are jewels of inestimable value; the softness, pecu- 
liarly characteristic of our sex, and which is so pleasing to the gentle- 
men, is wholly laid aside here for the masculine attire and manners of 
Amazonians.” — p. 226. 


We cannot refrain from copying into our pages one other let- 
ter, written from France in 1785, which will be interesting to 
those who have noticed, or have shared in the recent admiration 
of Ellsler, the German dancing-woman, who has been among 
us. 


“TO MRS. CRANCH. 
“ Auteuil, 20 February, 1785. 


“MY DEAR SISTER, 

“This day eight months I sailed for Europe, since which many new 
and interesting scenes have presented themselves before me. I have 
seen many of the beauties, and some of the deformities, of this old 
world. I have been more than ever convinced, that there is no summit 
of virtue, and no depth of vice, which human nature is not capable of 
rising to, on the one hand, or sinking into, on the other. I have felt the 
force of an observation, which I have read, that daily example is the 
most subtile of all poisons. I have found my taste reconciling itself to 
habits, customs, and fashions, which at first disgusted me. The first 
dance which I saw upon the stage shocked me; the dresses and beauty 
of the performers were enchanting; but, no sooner did the dance com- 
mence, than I felt my delicacy wounded, and I was ashamed to be seen 
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to look at them. Girls, clothed in the thinnest silk and gauze, with 
their petticoats short, springing two feet from the floor, poising them- 
selves in the air, with their feet flying, and as perfectly showing their 
garters and drawers as though no petticoat had been worn, was a sight 
altogether new to me. Their motions are as light as air, and as quick 
as lightning; they balance themselves to astonishment. No descrip- 
tion can equal the reality. They are daily trained to it, from early 
infancy, at a royal academy, instituted for this purpose. You will very 
often see little creatures, not more than seven or eight years old, as 
undauntedly performing their parts as the eldest among them. Shall I 
speak a truth, and say that repeatedly seeing these dances has worn 
off that disgust, which I at first felt, and that I see them now with 
pleasure? Yet, when I consider the tendency of these things, the pas- 
sions they must excite, and the known character, even to a proverb, 
which is attached to an opera girl, my abhorrence is not lessened, and 
neither my reason nor judgment has accompanied my sensibility in 
acquiring any degree of callousness, The art of dancing is carried to 
the highest degree of perfection that it is capable of. At the opera, 
the house is neither so grand, nor of so beautiful architecture, as the 
French theatre, but it is more frequented by the beau monde, who had 
rather be amused than instructed. The scenery is more various and 
more highly decorated, the dresses more costly and rich. And O! the 
music, vocal and instrumental, it has a soft, persuasive power, and a 
dying sound. Conceive a highly decorated building, filled with youth, 
beauty, grace, ease, clad in all the most pleasing and various orna- 
ments of dress, which fancy can form; these objects singing like cher- 
ubs to the best tuned instruments, most skilfully handled, the softest, 
tenderest strains ; every attitude corresponding with the music; full of 
the god or goddess whom they celebrate; the female voices accompa- 
nied by an equal number of Adonises. Think you that this city can 
fail of becoming a Cythera, and this house the temple of Venus ? 


‘ When music softens, and when dancing fires,’ 


it requires the immortal shield of the invincible Minerva, to screen youth 
from the arrows which assail them on every side. 

“ As soon as a girl sets her foot upon the floor of the opera, she is 
excommunicated by the Church, and denied burial in holy ground. 
She conceives nothing worse can happen toher; all restraint is thrown 
off, and she delivers herself to the first who bids high enough for her. 
But let me turn from a picture, of which the outlines are but just 
sketched ; I would willingly veil the rest, as it can only tend to excite 
sentiments of horror.” — pp. 279 - 281. 


So dost thou write in 1785, thou scion of the good old puritan 
stock. Yet time will come, that one of those same damsels, 
whose bewitching graces thou dost acknowledge, and mourn, and 
pity, shall be crazing the heads of thy country’s legislators and 
citizens, and contributing from her enormous gains, to raise thy 
country’s monumental tribute to thee, thy husband, and his com- 
peers. 

To pass to a different matter. It is interesting to find a co- 
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temporary notice of Washington, from such a woman, before he 
had become known to the world, and when admiration was not 
matter of course. 


“TI was struck (she says) with General Washington. You had pre- 
pared me to entertain a favorable opinion of him, but I thought the half 
was nottold me. Dignity, with ease and complacency, the gentleman 
and soldier, look agreeably blended in him. Modesty marks every line 
and feature of his face. Those lines of Dryden instantly occurred to me: 


‘ Mark his majestic fabric ! he’s a temple 
Sacred by birth, and built by hands divine ; 
His soul ’s the deity that lodges there ; 

Nor is the pile unworthy of the god.’ 


General Lee looks like a careless, hardy veteran, and by his appear- 
ance, brought to my mind his namesake, Charles the Twelfth, of Swe- 
den. The elegance of his pen far exceeds that of his person.” — pp. 
51, 52. 


From her public life, Mrs. Adams returned, not only content- 
edly, but gladly, to her early home, to her housewifery, her gar- 
den, and her dairy. The last letters of the volume treat of 
strawberry vines, of pigs, and of hay; as the earlier ones had 
treated of war, diplomacy, and kings. She was adequate to all 
occasions ; from the all-sufficiency of that Being, on whom she 
habitually relied. She had the virtues of a patriot and of a wo- 
man ; and united in herself many Christian graces, which are 
not often conjoined in the same character. While she was cour- 
ageous, and patriotic, and full of energy, she was also gentle, 
and amiable, and tender-hearted. She was devout and cheer- 
ful ; she was thoughtful and wise ; she was simple, sincere, and 
modest ; she was full of sensibility and fine sentiment; yet she 
looked well to the ways of her household, and ate not the bread 
of idleness. ‘* Her children arise up and call her blessed ; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her. Many daughters have ‘done 
virtuously ; but thou excellest them all. Favor is deceitful, and 
beauty is vain; but a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised.” 





Social Life in Germany. [Illustrated in the acted Dramas of 
H. R. H. the Princess Amelia of Saxony. 'Translated by 
Mrs. JamEson. London. 1840. 


WE have perused these two volumes with much pleasure, both 
on account of the interest of these dramas themselves and of 
the agreeable pictures which they present of German manners. 

If these are, indeed, as the translator represents them, true 
sketches of social life in Germany, there must be much greater 
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purity of morals among the inhabitants, than prevails in most 
other countries of the continent. A recent writer in an English 
magazine has attempted to show the general corruptness of 
German manners from the delineations of Goethe. It may be 
fair to set off these dramas against the specimens quoted by him, 
and the whole will afford proof, that if vice and laxity of morals 
are to be found in Germany, as well as elsewhere; still there, 
as elsewhere, the pure mind can find sufficient to dwell upon 
with pleasure and satisfaction. We find in these dramas, as 
Mrs. Jameson herself tells us, a high charm in “ their unexcep- 
tionable moral tone, their exceeding elegance and unexaggerated 
truth, their earnestness of purpose, that something warm from 
the heart, beyond the flight of eloquence or the play of wit.” 
Instead of the artifices, tricks, and subterfuges, which are exhib- 
ited for our admiration in the personages of nearly all comedies, 
it seems to be the principal object of the royal authoress to in- 
culcate a high-minded regard to ingenuousness and morality. 
It is a remarkable fact, that these dramas were produced and 
obtained their reputation whilst the authoress remained unknown ; 
an evidence that it was to their intrinsic merit, and not to the high 
station of the writer, that they owed their popularity. Their 
success, while it speaks favorably of the character of the people 
before whom they were acted, affords a proof that dramatic per- 
formances may be popular, and at the same time be unexcep- 
tionable. ‘To say nothing of the good or bad tendency of the- 
atrical representations in general, we may at least wish, that 
while the stage exists among us, it should be rendered as pure as 
possible. 

These dramas are simple and familiar representations of social 
life, as it appears in the three classes of society. It may be ob- 
jected, that the writer could know little of middle and humble 
life; but the human heart is everywhere the same, and the indi- 
vidual, who makes it her study in one grade, will not greatly err 
in attempting to describe it in the others; the virtues, which be- 
come the peasant or the merchant, show to even greater advan- 
tage in the courtier and the king. We are more touched with 
the representation of the humbler virtues in the inmates of a 
palace, than we are with deeds of greatness, because they are 
more unexpected, and more rarely find record in history. 

Mrs. Jameson’s translation is pure and elegant, and, to judge 
from the interest excited, we should pronounce it to have lost 
none of the spirit of the original. 
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Airs of Palestine, and other Poems. By Joun Pizrront. Bos- 
ton: James Munroe & Co. 1840. 12mo. pp. 334. 


Many of these poems have been long before the public, and 
are in possession of an honorable fame, which must be perma- 
nent. Vigorous, elegant, correct,they have long since passed out 
from the list of ephemeral verses, into the catalogue of good 
things, which are read because good, and not because new. 
We are glad to see them collected together. We have long 
desired it; and are only sorry to be obliged to qualify our ex- 
pression of satisfaction with a regret, that they are not alone; 
that they are bound up with many other pieces, which should 
have been left to pass away with the occasion that called them 
forth. They would have made, by themselves, an uncommonly 
choice volume ; a volume, full of spirit, dignity, grace; and mel- 
ody. In the lyric department, especially, there are pieces of 
pre€minent merit; hymns and odes, of great terseness, energy, 
completeness ; not on one key alone, but on many ; mournful as 
well as joyous, fiery and indignant, as well as stately and calm. 
It is remarkable, that the later poems of this class have more 
vehemence and less carefulness than the earlier; frequently 
they are dashed with an off-hand and colloquial freedom, some- 
times possibly a little too venturesome, but very effective ; and, 
as they were written for immediate use, for the extemporaneous 
rebuke of measures, which have as much folly as wrong in 
them, it is perfectly natural that the severe tone of satire should 
have been mixed with the laugh of contempt; and this of course 
is colloquial. They remind us of the description of Paganini’s 
musical performances, when he has been said to make his fiddle 
‘** laugh,” and “ shriek,” as he lashed the creature with his bow, 
to make it express the humor of the moment. 

We are crowded into too small a compass to be able to pursue 
our remarks into minute criticism, or to cite passages which 
would explain and justify what we have said. We must rest 
content with this general expression of our admiration of the true 
poetry which the book contains; it is not necessary to speak dis- 
tinctly of those portions, to which this praise cannot be given. 


The Monument. Edited by Mrs. S. J. Hate. Seven Num- 
bers. Boston: S. N. Dickinson. 1840. 


‘THe Monument” is the name of a newspaper of large octa- 
vo size, printed on each day of the celebrated Bunker Hill Fair. 
It answered its design very well, we suppose, inasmuch as by its 
sale it served to swell the general sum. But besides this its 
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principal merit, its pages furnish quite respectable communica- 
tions, both in poetry and prose. The following remarks, by the 
Editor we presume, are from an article entitled “Is Self-de- 
fence Morally Right?” 


“From all we can gather from history, of the experience of the past, 
or from the requirements of the Gospel, we are convinced that perma- 
nent peace will never be established throughout the world, till other 
sins, besides those of war, are exposed and corrected. Lust, pride, 
envy, jealousy, avarice, intemperance, — these are the bitter root of 
dissensions, ‘ First pure, then peaceful,’ is the requisition of the apos- 
tle. And it appears to me, that nothing will be gained by urging this 
subject of peace, unqualifiedly, upon the community. But if we take 
the ground that none but defensive wars, according to the definition 
given in the beginning of this paper, —that is,a war merely to repel 
aggressions, and which is not incited by any selfish passion, seeking 
its own gratification, but submitted to as an evil, only more tolerable 
than the sacrifice of justice, humanity, and freedom of conscience, — if 
we take the ground that none but such defensive wars, should be per- 
mitted by any Christian government, we might, doubtless, enlist popu- 
lar opinion to carry out the theory. And would not this be gaining the 
victory over the worst evils of war? Certainly, if all Christian na- 
tions would recognise this principle, and bind themselves to perform it, 
there would be no fightings among each other, because there would be 
no aggressions. And the heathen would see that the Christian reli- 
gion, in freeing the nations who professed it, from the fear of each 
other, was truly what it professed to be, the bond of good will among 
men. 

“Tt is often the case, that the most salutary reforms are defeated or 
postponed for an indefinite period, in consequence of the over-wrought 
zeal of those who urge them forward, without any limit or qualifica- 
tion. The thing is good and right, therefore it must be done at once. 
But God teaches us, both in his works and in his word, to expect a 
progressive improvement only. Throughout the whole material world, 
this progress is marked ; creation was a continued process, not one act. 
And thus, in the development of the human powers, and in the moral 
renovation of man, the work is to be perfected only by slow degrees.” 
— p. 22. 


This is good sense and sound argument. We have seen no 
objections urged against the Monument of sufficient force to pre- 
vent the expression of our satisfaction at the success of the mea- 
sures lately adopted for raising the sum necessary for its comple- 
tion. We congratulate those who have devoted themselves so la- 
boriously to the work, that they have at length succeeded, where so 
many before them have been driven back, baffled and defeated. 
We would rather that the zeal of our community had been hearty 
enough to have finished it the year it was begun ; but we experi- 
ence no sense of mortification, that its completion has been delayed 
until now. It is not unusual, in older countries, for great national 
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monuments, or large and costly structures, columns, arches, tem- 
ples, or cathedrals, to be begun by one generation, and finished 
by another. And it is far better, it seems to us, that magnificent 
works of art, in honor either of religion, or of great men and 
events, should, in this manner, be erected by the joint efforts of 
even successive generations, — if such be the only alternative, 
— than that works of an inferior character, both for extent and 
material, should be hastily and imperfectly built out of the in- 
adequate and strained resources of some single period. So that, 
though it should prove in the sequel that the sum now obtained 
is deficient, we trust that instead of curtailing the monument of 
any of its fair proportions to meet such deficiency, — as we be- 
lieve it was determined by the board to do some few years since, 
— it will be roofed over and stand another ten years, if necessa- 
ry, till the requisite funds shall be forthcoming. 

We say that we are glad the monument is in the waygt be 
completed. We are glad that it was projected, and that the de- 
sign has been so far successfully prosecuted. A great deal of 
money has, indeed, been expended upon it, which might have 
been devoted to worthier objects. But would this same money 
have been devoted to such objects ? We suppose not. It would 
probably have remained in the hands of its possessors. And 
supposing it would have been ; are none but the highest and _no- 
blest objects to have our regard? There is wealth enough in 
the community, we believe, for all; for the less, as well as for 
the more elevated. While so much is expended by those who 
think themselves, and are esteemed by others, to be among 
the most righteous, upon the needless embellishment of their 
persons, their dwellings, and estates, let it not be held an unpar- 
donable sin, that a sum not very large, and easily spared by the 
ten thousands from whom it has been drawn, in dollars or cents, 
is applied to a structure, grand and beautiful as a work of art, 
and affecting, as a monument commemorative of the great and 
good deeds of great and good men. We can detect no moral 
guilt in a subscription to this monument, unless it can be shown 
that, while we profusely lavish our means upon works of taste 
or mere ostentation, we with a niggard parsimony withhold 
them from objects of real utility ; that other higher claims are 
neglected — which, as we judge, it would be difficult to do. Our 
institutions of charity, religion, education, are not neglected for 
columns, statuary, or galleries of painting. They are munificent- 
ly endowed. They are flourishing, through the voluntary offer- 
ings of the rich, the humane, and “the patriotic. More might be 
done, — more always may be done, but very much has been 
done. For ourselves, we would utter no word of complaint; but 
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in the spirit of sincere gratitude to those who, living or dead, 
have fostered by their liberality our hospitals, asylums, and col- 
leges, express the hope that they who in our own day have 
risen by industry, good fortune, or inheritance, to the possession 
of great wealth, may feel the obligations under which they also 
lie, to contribute of their superfluity to works and objects of 
common utility, only with such judgment, that they shall not, by 
their benefactions, offer any premium to vice or idleness. When 
these greater interests have been secured, we should truly re- 
joice, if the lesser interests of taste were not neglected ; if some- 
thing were done to satisfy our love ef what is merely beautiful. 
Do we not need the softening and the polish to be added to our 
national character, which a more general knowledge of, and de- 
votion to the fine arts would tend to impart?, We can never deem 
such devotion of time, means, affection, to such objects morally 
blameworthy, so long as Heaven paints the tulip’s cup, the clouds 
at sunset, and the breast of a humming-bird. 

The objection tothe monument, that it violates the great prin- 
ciples of peace, we cannot sympathise with, any more than with 
that just noticed. Life is not the best thing, nor war the worst, 
as the extreme advocates of peace would have us believe. Hon- 
or, — using the word in its best sense, — is worth more than life, 
liberty is worth more, a good name is worth more, the safety and 
innocence and virtue of those we love are worth more. For any 
of these he does well, who gives up, what, in the comparison, is 
the merest dross, —his life. We would erect a monument of 
honor and praise in our hearts, — of marble, too, if we could, — 
to him, who, rather than stand idly by with folded arms, while a 
mother, a wife, or a daughter, was borne away to slavery, or 
worse, obeyed the impulses of his nature, and saved innocence, vir- 
tue, or life, by taking life. What were the lives of many so taken, 
compared with the salvation wrought out for the weak and the 
innocent? And what the soil contracted by the soul of their 
slayer, compared with that which would have defiled it forever, had 
he stood for peace, rather than for innocence and right. So it is, 
we think, with nations. Sooner than be insulted, trampled upon, 
enslaved, sooner than tamely endure the aggressions of a selfish, 
tyrannic, haughty power, — if there be no other way, — let life 
be freely offered up; let it be poured out like water; let the 
bones of half a generation whiten the field of battle. Life, which 
is a thing of infinitely less account than liberty, than the respect 
of others, and our own, has indeed been sacrificed in hecatombs. 
But the exchange has been profitable, not only immediately for 
the national glory, but, in a wider estimate of consequences, for 
morals, virtue, religion, nay, and for peace itself. Rights, jus- 
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tice, first; then peace. There can be no lasting peace, that is 
not founded in a general virtue ; in the justice and righteousness 
of one nation, as well as the submissiveness of another. When 
we cease to honor, in every way, those who carried on our Revo- 
lution to its successful issue, by the free expenditure of their 
blood and treasure, may we lose the possession of the inheritance 
they won and have bequeathed: 

But we began these remarks with a different purpose. We 
are the advocates of national monuments. They are, if not 
greatly useful, at least a harmless expression of generous feel- 
ings. We are inclined to believe in their positive utility. Yet 
we admit, we can spare them. ‘They are not among the moral 
essentials. And we would say, never let them rise until more 
urgent duties have been first discharged. In the present case, 
we think society has erred in its choice of duties. There was one 
other, at least, which should have had priority of this. We refer to 
the rebuilding of the Convent at Charlestown. We confess to a 
feeling of shame and guilt, when we look at the aspiring column 
on Bunker Hill, and turn our eye upon the ruins of the Ursuline 
Convent on the neighboring height. Those walls should long 
ago have been restored. If the infamy, which attaches to those 
who projected and engaged in the work of their destruction, and 
those who stood by and applauded, though they committed no 
overt act, and to those who laughed when justice was afterwards 
mocked and cheated of her victims, can never be extenuated or 
washed away, neither can that which shall hereafter attach to 
our whole community, if it make no reparation for the injury in- 
flicted upon the innocent by some of its members, if it fail to 
set the seal of its indignant reprobation upon the deed of that 
ferocious, cowardly mob, by some such intelligible sign as the 
re€rection of the demolished structure, the reimbursement of 
the total loss sustained, and the cordial invitation to the dispersed 
fugitives to return’ and reinhabit in peace their long abandoned 
home. It is nothing that we say we regret the past ; it is nothing 
to confess that we stand justly dishonored in the eyes of the na- 
tion and the world. Words are but breath. Repentance must 
be shown by deeds. There must be ample remuneration ; there 
must be complete restitution; there must be a public pledge 
of future kindness and protection. Nothing less can make our 
atonement. Nothing less can make our peace, — not with the 
wronged Catholics, for they have uttered no complaint, as they 
have attempted no retaliation, — but with ourselves, and the spirit 
of our insulted constitution, our violated Faith. 

We are astonished at the insensibility which has so long de- 
layed the performance of this religious duty. It is now five years 
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that justice has slept. It is five years that we have been content , 
to see the odium of religious intolerance, even unto persecution 
in its most revolting form, resting upon our Capital, and its 
neighborhood. Not satisfied with the ill name we have inherited 
from our persecuting ancestors, for whom many an extenuating 
clause may be found, we seem resolved to heap new infamy upon 
that name, first, by an act on the part of a few of not less savage 
cruelty than any our fathers were guilty of, and then by a delay 
or refusal of justice on the part not of a few, but of the whole 
body of our people. In its present aspect, the case is black 
enough. We truly believe, however, we trust we are not mis- 
taken, that our guilt lies no deeper than a criminal apathy. But 
if this lasts much longer, it will look very much like a sullen, si- 
lent approbation of what we dare not openly justify. We can fully 
enter into the feelings of a gentleman in our neighborhood, dis- 
tinguished not more for his wealth than his high sense of justice, 
who, as is reported, upon being asked to subscribe to the Bunker 
Hill Monument, replied, ** not till the Convent is rebuilt.” So 
should have answered every individual in the city and the neigh- 
borhood. So we believe multitudes would have answered, had not 
time almost blotted out the memory of an event, which so many 
reasons make it painful to remember ; which, like other misdeeds, 
we are so willing to forget. But the memory of that event must be 
kept alive, until the day of restitution shall come. We can hardly 
doubt, that were a movement once made, in a right quarter and 
a right manner, the day of restitution might be to-day. And 
happy, indeed, would it be for New England, and the influence 
of her character at home and abroad, for her present honor and 
her future fame, if the same day that witnessed the completion 
of the Monument on Bunker Hill, beheld the convent risen again 
from its ruins, and restored to its rightful possessors. 


Two Sermons on the Kind Treatment and on the Emancipation 
of Slaves. Preached at Mobile, on Sunday the 10th, and Sun- 
day the 17th of May, 1840. With a Prefatory Statement. 
By Geo. F. Simmons. Boston: W. Crosby & Co. 1840. 
pp. 30. 


WE are glad that Mr. Simmons has published the Sermons 
preached by him at Mobile, on the subject of Slavery. _Whatev- 
er opinion one may have of the good judgment shown in delivering 
discourses of such a character in a Southern pulpit — no one, we 
think, would find it easy to say beforehand what he would or would 
not do, placed in the same circumstances — there can be but one 
opinion as to the admirable manner in which he treated the 
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** rugged question,” when it came up before him. Truths are 
stated, necessarily unpalatable to the slaveholder; but he is treat- 
ed throughout with Christian courtesy, — not a violent or ungen- 
tle word is to be found in either discourse. Yet are they bold, 
manly, independent. As it would not be easy for the topics hand- 
led in them,—the duties of compassion toward the slave, and 
the Christian duty of emancipation, — to be managed with kind- 
er consideration for the difficult position of the slaveholder, while 
at the same time the truth was uttered freely, it proves to our 
mind, that the Southerner cannot and will not endure the discus- 
sion of the subject, nor allow that the religion which he professes, 
at least to honor, may take cognizance of it, except, perhaps, in 
certain prescribed relations. ‘The experiment upon his magnan- 
imity could not have been more fairly tried. ‘The subject was 
presented with modesty, it was treated ably, and, as we have 
said, in the spirit of the gentlest humanity, as well toward the 
master, as the slave. The experiment could not have more 
signally failed. ‘The preacher was driven from the pulpit and 
the city. 

As the preaching of these discourses has often been spoken of 
as the effect of an inconsiderate and intemperate zeal, we have 
been particularly gratified to see the statement made in the pre- 
face, showing how far such a charge is from the truth. The 
sermons were preached in the month of May, yet at the begin- 
ning of the winter, Mr. Simmons had used the following lan- 
guage, in a letter to the trustees of the church, in reply to their 
invitation to him to become their permanent pastor. 


“ Moreover, were I ready to settle, the state of the public mind here 
with regard to slavery, would, I fear, not tolerate my presence. Be- 
lieving, as I do, that slavery is wrong, and that man cannot hold prop- 
erty in man, the occasion calling for the expression of these opinions, 
could not long fail of presenting itself, especially in the exposition of 
those passages of Scripture, which condemn, or which are thought to 
favor, the depression of a portion of the race into the condition of in- 
voluntary servants. On such occasions, I should preach what I be- 
lieve to be the truth, with the utmost openness, and thereby draw pub- 
lic odium upon myself and upon the church. This result you would 
greatly deprecate. 

“ Nevertheless, were good of peculiar magnitude to be accomplished 
thereby, I should not hesitate to expose myself to whatever peril there 
might be from this quarter. But, &c.” — Preface, p. iv. ' 


Here is satisfactory evidence of a calm and thoughtful delib- 
eration. 

We have space but for one brief extract, but it is the most t- 
flammatory one in either discourse, and it will enable the reader 
to judge, whether the preacher most deserve censure or the 
people commiseration. 
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“ The question, as a question of Right and of Religion, seems to be‘ 
very plain. Slavery is wrong.. We can own servants only as we own 
wives and children. They cannot be a part of our property ; nor, with- 
out great injustice, can they be treated as such. This conclusion, in- 
deed, is not in general controverted. While it remains abstract and 
general, it is allowed. But when we come to apply it to our own cir- 
cumstances, we are perplexed with doubts, and a thousand insuperable 
difficulties are thought to present themse!ves before us. The incapaci- 
ty of people long inured to bondage, their reluctance to work except 
when compelled, our entire dependence on them for the necessary labor 
in our fields and houses, are supposed to make it necessary to coftinue 
the bondage of the present generation. But in afew years the present 
generation will be gone; and does this reason apply to the generation 
that is to come? May not the law decree the freedom, and provide for 
instruction in necessary knowledge, and for the necessary discipline 
and protection, of those born after the present time? May it not miti- 
gate the condition of those now living, by permitting them to be in- 
structed, by securing them in their families from forced separations 
and from violation of their sacred rights? Ought not some limit to be 
set to the freedom with which they are bought and sold? In short, if 
Slavery be wrong, ought not the removal of it to be the settled policy of the 
people among whom it exists?” — pp 27, 28. 


Scripture Truths, in Questions and Answers; for the Use of 


Sunday Schools and Families. Boston: James Munroe & 
Co. 1840. 


Tus little manual is conceived on an excellent plan, and ex- 
ecuted with ability. It forms a very valuable addition to our stock 
of Sunday School Books, and will, we hope, be widely adopted, 
The author has thrown the book into the form of question and 
answer, the answer being for the most part in Scripture lan- 
guage; so that, while the child is receiving his religious instruc- 
tion in a methodical manner, he is at the same time storing up 
in his memory the most pregnant passages of the Old and New 
Testaments. The design of the author is thus stated in the 
preface. 


“The design of this little work is a practical one: to form in the 
minds of the young the great principles of piety, morality, and true re- 
ligion, and the graces of the Christian temper, as they are exhibited in 
the Bible. Without neglecting or interfering with this object, the au- 
thor was desirous of making this manual a vehicle of Scripture truth, 
in teaching that the Father is the Only True God, and that Jesus Christ 
is to be honored as his Son and Messenger, but not as his equal. In 
the Notes and the Appendix, explanations of certain texts have been 
given in accordance with this view, for the information of Teachers, who 
may not have ready access to books and coinmentaries, to be used by 
them or not, according to their own judgment, and the age and capacity 
of the children under their care.” — p. iv. 
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We are happy to meet with a manual, which is not only nega- 
tively, but positively and strongly Unitarian. Notes, containing 
explanatory remarks, are scattered along through the volume, as 
in connexion with the following question and answer. 


“ @. What is the great doctrine taught by Moses and the Prophets, as 
the foundation of true religion ? 

“ A. That there is one God, the Creator, Governor, and Judge of the 
world, the Greatest and the Best of all Beings, and that He alone is to 
be worshipped by men. 

“Nore. There are two or three passages in the Old Testament, in 
which the plural pronouns us and our are used when God is speaking 
of himself, as in Gen. i. 26, ‘ And God said let us make man in our im- 
age, &c. See also Gen. xi. 7, and Isaiah vi. 8. This is sometimes 
urged by Trinitarians as a proof that there is a plurality of persons in 
the Godhead. The true explanation of these passages is easily to be 
found by considering that, in all languages, persons of great power and 
dignity sometimes speak of themselves in the plural number. Thus the 
English sovereigns and other monarchs, in their public messages and 
decrees, use such expressions as these ; ‘It is owr pleasure,’ ‘Given at 
our palace,’ ‘ We command this or that.’ The letter of Artaxerxes, king 
of Persia, commences in these terms; ‘The letter which ye sent unto 
us hath been plain y read before me.’ ” — pp. 6, 7. 


The manner in which this little volume is executed will be seen 
in the following extract, from the eleventh lesson. 


“ Q. What is meant by repentance 2 
“4, That true sorrow for sin which produces amendment of life. 

“ Q. Are all men in need of repentance ? 

“ 4. ‘All have sinned and come short of the glory of God.’ Rom. 
jii. 23. ‘In many things we all offend.’ James iii. 2. ‘If we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.’ 
1 John, i. 8. 

“ 9 Why has God sent his messengers to call men to repentance ? 

“ 4. Because he is a God of compassion and love, and desires our 
happiness ; and because sin is the worst enemy to our happiness, both 
in this life and the life to come. ‘He that sinneth against me wrong- 
eth his own soul; all they that hate me love death.’ Prov. viii. 36. 

“ Q. What is it, which puts us in a state of enmity with God ? 

« 4. ‘Your iniquities have separated between you and your God.’ 
Isaiah, lix. 2. 

“ Q. The Gospel is called the word of reconciliation ; and God is said 
in Scripture to reconcile us to himself through Christ: what is meant by 
these expressions ? 

“ A. That through the mission of Christ and the power of his Gospel 
we are led to renounce the sins which have made us enemies to God, 
and thus to become reconciled to, him, that is, restored to a state of favor 
and friendship. 

“ @. What is meant by the word atonement in Romans v. 2? 

“4. Reconciliation. It is the same word which in all other passa- 
ges of the New Testament is translated reconciliation. 
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“Q On what may we safely rely for the forgiveness of our sins 
when we truly repent ? 


“A. On the unchangeable goodness and fatherly mercy of God, as 


revealed in the Gospel and in the character of his Son, who loved us 
and gave himself for us. 


“ Q. Is God always ready to forgive and receive the penitent ? 

“ A. ‘There shall be joy in Heaven,’ says our Saviour, ‘over one 
sinner that repenteth” Luke xv. 7. Read also the parable of the Prod- 
igal Son, in the same chapter. ‘Let the wicked forsake his way and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts, and Jet him return unto the Lord, 
and He will have mercy upon him, and to our God, for he will abun- 
dantly pardon.’ Is. lv. 7. 


w % What is meant by regeneration ? 
“A. Such a change of feelings and principles, of heart and of life, 
as makes a man a true Christian.” — pp. 34 - 36. 


The Young Maiden. By A. B. Muzzey, author of the Young 
Man’s Friend, Sunday School Gnide, &c. Boston: William 
Crosby & Co. 1840. 12mo. pp. 260. 


Ir is no easy work for one of our sex to write a proper and a 
useful book for young women. Yet, among the departments of 
plain and familiar teaching, into which the whole subject of educa- 
tion is now divided, the communication of discreet and sound ele- 
mentary instruction to “* young maidens ” is undoubtedly a most 
necessary work. A faithful parish minister has peculiar facilities 
for performing the work well. His thoughts are often occupied 
with those subjects, which he would be required to treat. His 
visits from house to house, his acquaintance with many individu- 
al characters, which is as intimate as any one can enjoy in sev- 
eral households, put him in possession of those examples from 
real experience, which are the life of didactic morality. Mr. 
Muzzey’s former works have exhibited the interest which he has 
taken in the young of his flock, and how from that interest has 
sprung a desire to diffuse the results of his care and labors over 
a wider circle. His books for the young express natural senti- 
ments in simple language. He is judicious in the treatment of 
subjects where much discretion is required, and from what we 
know of his former labors, we should not hesitate to put in cir- 
culation any book which bore his name. ‘To extol the book now 
before us with the indiscriminate praise of a favorable criticism, 
would be no recommendation to it. The subjects which it treats 
admit of great variety in the mode of their discussion. Now at 
this day, when both a political and a philanthropic party advo- 
cate the rights of women, as demanding for them equal influence 
with men on some public occasions, it becomes more difficult to 
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treat of the relations and duties of females so as to please all. 
The fourteen chapters of the ‘* Young Maiden,” discuss the fol- 
lowing subjects: The Capacities, Influence, and Education of 
Woman; Home; Society; Love; Single Life; Reasons for 
Marriage ; Conditions of True Marriage; Society of Young 
Men; First Love; Conduct during Engagement; Trials of 
Woman, and her Solace; Encouragements. ‘Thus it will be 
seen, that just half of the chapters are devoted to the treatment 
of what are spoken of generally as the affairs of the heart. We 
are aware of the objections, which some have to the introduction 
of these subjects in books designed for young females, and we 
are fully persuaded that they had better be left out altogether, 
unless they are treated With remarkable discretion. We see 
nothing to censure in Mr. Muzzey’s manner of discussing 
these subjects. He thinks them deserving of extended treat- 
ment, in exact proportion to the degree of interest which they 
have for young women, and it is because he has discharged 
this difficult part of his labor well, that we think highly of his 
book, which is worthy of commendation for the character of its 
other contents. 


Proverbial Philosophy ; being Thoughts and Arguments orig- 
inally treated. By Martin Farquuyar Tupper, Esq., A. M. 
Second Edition. Boston: J. Dowe: 1840. 12mo. pp. 114. 


AtruovcH we decidedly prefer straight-forward natural Eng- 
lish to any form of affected speech, and should better like the 
wisdom of this book of proverbial philosophy in the usual dialect 
of good writers, we nevertheless accept what is good in the book, 
in the form in which the author has been pleased to present it, 
and are thankful. The form might have been worse. There 
are too many wise and pithy sayings, to be wholly neutralized 
by the costume in which they are dressed up for the public eye; . 
to many the singularity of the costume will, doubtless, prove a 
very positive charm. Were space at our command, many good 
things might be offered tothe reader. We were struck with the 
following, and think it, — the last clause, — worth the cost of the 
volume. It is from a chapter on “* Writing.” ‘* To be accurate, 
write; to remember, write; to know thine own mind, write ; 
and a written prayer is a prayer of faith; special, sure, and to 
be answered.” 
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An Address, delivered before the Harvard Musical Association, 
at the Annual Meeting, on Commencement Day, August 26, 
1840. By Henry R. CLeveranp. Boston. 1840. 





THose, who were fortunate enough to hear the Address of 
Mr. Cleveland, will be gratified to be able to read, at their lei- 
sure, what in the hearing was itself, owing in part to the expres- 
sive tones of the speaker, and in part to the flow of the style, so 
like a strain of music. Great good we think will result from an 
annual discourse on this delightful and necessary art; we only 
wish that an hour and day could be selected when a larger au- 
dience could be brought together. It was a subject of reasona- 
ble regret, that a discourse like this of Mr. Cleveland, so well 
calculated to create or revive an interest in the subject of which 
he spoke, and throw a new charm around it, should be heard 
by so few. We hope that some better arrangement may be made 
against the return of the occasion; if, indeed, the crowded 
hours of commencement day or week should allow of any 
better. 

The discourse, — upon the duty of amateurs to the science 
and art of Music, — was delivered before the Harvard Musical 
Association, a society which has grown out of the Pierian So- 
dality, so called, the design of which is the general advancement 
of music in ourcommunity. They propose to effect their object 
by stated meetings of the members of the association, for the 
purposes of conversation and business, by the institution of a li- 
brary of music, by the delivery of an annual discourse, and 
mainly by the establishment of a professorship in the college. 
This last is that to which the society looks as the great instru- 
ment for accomplishing its object. The effect upon the com- 
munity of a man of genius and genuine enthusiasm, a man 
not only of good general scholarship, — which, however, we re- 
gard as an essential,— but profoundly acquainted with the 
science of music, nor that only, but a practical musician also, a 
master at least of the piano-forte or organ, —a man of fine taste, 
sound learning, and a correct ear, — the effect of such an one, 
through his conversation, his public lectures, his criticisms of 
the prevailing tastes, his time and labor constantly devoted to 
this one object, would be, it is believed, immediate, extensive, and 
most salutary. It would be felt at once in our private circles, in 
the metropolis, in the rural districts, in the character of our pub- 
lic concerts, and more than all in the music of our churches. 
No other single measure is to be compared with this, in our judg- 
ment, for any prospect it may hold out of accomplishing the 
object proposed to themselves by the Harvard Musical Associa- 
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tion; and to this, it seems to us, their most strenuous efforts 
should be bent. We desire to strengthen our own opinion with 
the authority of Mr. Cleveland, by offering to the reader the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from the Address ; ; not more, however, for the 
sake of the expression of his opinion on this point, than for the 
touching commemoration contained in the pubsnge of one whom 
many recollect. 


“Tn this age of lectures, it has occurred to me that a course upon the 
history and progress of music would be one of the most delightful that 
could be offered to the public. How much of refined enjoyment, how 
many resources for life, what pure and dignified occupation for hours 
that might otherwise be spent in idleness or mischief, would be provid- 
ed by the establishment of a professorship of music in this University. 
We will suppose the incumbent of this chair to be a man of refined 
education, of a high order of musical genius, and at the same time an 
accomplished performer; for these are not incompatible. We will sup- 
pose that the cause of music in this college, and, consequently, the 
cause of music through half our country at least, is confided to his 
care; and that he is sensible of the trust and anxious to fulfil his duties. 
He would advance with gradual progress. At first, perhaps, he would 
make no other appeal to the taste than by the delicate and heart-stirring 
strains of his Sunday’s hymns and symphonies on that most perfect of 
instruments, the organ of the college chapel. There are those here 
present, I doubt not, who will remember with me the time when the 
tones of that delightful organ were first heard within those walls, and 
the gifted Cooper was called to preside over the music of the Univer- 
sity. To my memory it seems like the golden age of the art in col- 
lege. The taste and genius of one man appeared to kindle a fire in 
every heart, — the Pierian Sodality soon flourished in its palmiest state ; 
and the University choir led by one whose silver voice, excelling in rich- 
ness, compass, and native grace, had in its tones a peculiar magic, per- 
formed the devotional services in the chapel in a style, which, even al- 
lowing for the enthusiasm and inexperience of early youth, was de- 
serving of high praise, and would compare well with the music of more 
pretending choirs. Peace to the memory of Brigham! the thrilling 
voice of the singer is hushed ; 


‘For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his wey, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer: 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? He knew 


Himself to sing :”’ 


“ Peace to his memory! the graceful scholar! the eloquent speaker! 
the warm-hearted, all-loving, all-beloved friend! His life has passed 
away like a morning hymn; but memory enshrines his music; and 
many a skilful finger, and many a melodious voice are the living mon- 


uments of his tasteful influence. 
“ Such are the influences which the gifted professor of music would 


here exert; the good effects of his instruction would soon be apparent 
in the higher standard of musical performances, and in the development 
of native | genius. With the aid of such a band of performers as he 
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would soon educate to his purposes, our professor would be able 
to give a course of lectures of exceeding curiosity and interest. He 
would begin with the history of music ; i would gather up from the 
hymns and chants of the early church, the wrecks of classical music, 
constantly, by the aid of the performers whom he had trained, giving 
specimens of the style of those ancient compositions ; he would trace 
its development through the hands of Ambrose and Gregory till the 
genius of Palestrina fashioned it to the regular form of art. He would 
search into the origin of the Oratorio and the Opera, with examples by 
his choir of the crude recitative, or the simple melodies of these early 
efforts, till coming down to a later time he would find an ample field 
for his taste and eloquence, and for the skill of his assistant per- 
formers in the varied and copious productions of modern compos- 
ers; and in the leading characteristics of the music of different 
nations. I wil] not attempt to follow out in the detail all that might be 
done for the cause of music in this country by the efforts of such a 
man. But I would suggest it as one of the most proper objects of at- 
tention to this society to bring about the establishment of such a pro- 
fessorship in our University.’’ — pp. 7-9. 





Poem spoken at Cambridge, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of Harvard University, August 27, 1840. By Francis C. 
Gray. Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown. pp. 36. 
1840. 


Ir was a matter of very especial wonder on the last Phi Beta 
day, how the poet on that occasion, in the short space of two or 
three days, which was all the time allowed him, after it was un- 
derstood that Mr. Ingersoll, the regular poet of the day, must fail 
through sickness, should have been able to produce a poem of 
so much literary and poetic excellence, and of such length as to 
occupy an hour in the delivery. Supposing it to have been pre- 
viously written, in whole or in part, or to have required only re- 
modeling and re-touching, still it was no small achievement to 
have done that, and then to have lodged it so perfectly in the 
memory, as to recite it without one misrecollection, or so much 
as a moment’s hesitancy. Yet all this, and much more, was ac- 
complished by Mr. Gray. The only regret was that, while the man- 
ner of the poet in his declamation was remarkably free, grace- 
ful, and emphatic, the voice loud and clear, there was some 
secret defect in the elocution, which made it difficult for any, 
save those who were fortunately in a front seat, and near the 
speaker, to hear with ease or distinctness. The fault, it seemed 
to us, was laying a disproportionate stress of voice upon accent- 
ed syllables and emphatic words, while the intervening ones, 
quite xs important to the sense, were passed over in so low a 
tone as to be inaudible. This gave the general effect of anima- 
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tion and boldness to the delivery, but it was at the expense of a 
clear and ready comprehension on the part of the audience. 
We now see, too, upon reading the Poem, that the hearer had 
the advantage, not always yielded by the poet on these occa- 
sions, of a definite subject, and a methodical treatment, such as 
would have chained the attention of the house throughout, but for 
the hindrance alluded to. We accordingly welcome the poem 
from the press, that they who heard may renew their pleasure by 
reading what they heard, and they who were then less fortunate 
may now more than make up for their loss. We have already, 
in our first article in this department, offered to the reader Mr. 
Gray’s tribute to the memory of Dr. Kirkland; we can add 
nothing better or more appropriate than its companion, the por- 
trait of Bowditch. 


“Nor less she earlier mourned, when Bowditch gave 
His soul to heaven, his body to the grave. 
We wept not then, as when compelled to shed 
Untimely tears o’er some Marcellus dead, 
Preéminent in talents and in fame, 
Only to be an earlier, surer aim 
For death —a greener garland for the tomb ;— 
Wept not as erst o’er manhood’s early doom, 
When Buckminster, our ornament and pride, 
Ardent McKean, accomplished Thacher died, 
When fate the bright career of Ashmun crossed, 
And Frisbie’s fervid eloquence was lost. 
Then might you weep, beholding beans so bright 
Eclipsed at noon, and midday turned to night ; 
But not for him, who closed with placid ray, 
The tranquil evening of a well-spent day, 
And all life’s honors earned, its duties done, 
Sank in full radiance, like a cloudless sun. 


“ We wept not him, who, even from boyhood’s prime, 
Felt the inestimable worth of time, 
Who threw no opportunity away, 
Nor ever once, like Titus, lost a day. 
He never failed to find, whate’er befell, 
Time to do all things, and to do them well ; 
Was but a scheme for public good displayed, 
His the best counsel, most efficient aid; 
And mid the busy world’s cares, toil, and strife, 
His leisure bore the harvest of a life, 
A work, that on his name sheds long renown, 
And adds a jewel to his country’s crown. 


“From earliest youth, upon himself alone 
Depending, none he feared, he flattered none, 
But showed, throughout his life’s consistent plan, 
The self-reliance, that makes man a man ; 
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Fearlessly followed what he thought was right, 
And did whate’er he did, — with all his might. 


“To latest age, he kept the stainless truth, 
The modesty, the playfulness of youth ; 
With rock-like firmness, joined to liveliest zeal, 
Calm to resolve, but oh, how quick to feel, 
Too frank to feign, too shrewd to be beguiled, 
‘In wit a man, simplicity a child,’ 
Free from suspicion, selfishness, or art, 
He spoke, and acted only from the heart. 


“ His was the life, the real sage to bless, 
A life of high exertion, and success. 
His was the death, the sage’s life to crown, 
Calm, grateful, full of trust, he laid him down; 
Mid those he best loved, and who loved him best, 
And happy in their love, he sank to rest, 
While even their grief was mixed with joy and pride, 
To think he thus had lived, and thus had died. 


“ No, not for thee did friendship ask a tear, 
Not for thy sake do I now name thee here; 
But for their good, whom thou hast left behind, 
But for ourselves, our country, and mankind, 
But for these youth, who rise to take our place, 
Just starting eagerly on manhood’s race, 

That they with kindred energy may strive, 
That thy example in their lives may live, 
And cheering others in the generous strife, 
Thy memory bless thy country, like thy life. 


“ And pardon, should another motive lend 
Its aid, and with the man unite the friend ; 
Nor blame, that one, who on a foreign shore, 
Was doomed to hear, that we should meet no more, 
Who could not have the privilege to stand 
By thy sick couch, and press thy fainting hand, 
To hear the wisdom of thy parting breath, 
And see the simple triumph of thy death, 
To whom another’s tongue was charged to tell 
Thy last kind words, thy fatherly farewell, 
Should seize this hour the earliest fortune gave, 
To pay the tribute truth and feeling crave, 
And here at length the grateful task assume 
To hang one humble wreath upon thy tomb. 
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Two Years Before the Mast. A Personal Narrative of Life at 
Sea. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1840. 12mo. pp. 
483. 


We have risen from the perusal of this volume with as strong 
a feeling of moral approbation for the writer and his object, as 
we ever did from any within our remembrance. It is a book 
not only intensely interesting as a narrative, from the first to the 
last page and word, but of the highest value, considered in rela- 
tion to some of our most important public interests. It is a vol- 
ume full of instruction for sailor, ship-master, and merchant ; for 
the merchant, full not only of instruction, but, as we think, of 
just and solemn rebuke. ‘The merchant must be held responsi- 
ble in the main for the character and condition and treatment of 
sailors, as a class. Not that all the evils, now to be charged 
upon their condition, are to be laid at his door as proofs of moral 
delinquency on his part, any more than the present existence 
and evils of slavery are to be laid at the door of the slaveholder, 
as though all the guilt were his. For custom has blinded gen- 
erations to their duty here, as in a thousand other directions, and 
the merchant of to-day has adopted the usages which have de- 
scended to him, as if they were laws of nature, and never to be 
changed. But in the midst of the light which an active spirit of 
philanthropy and the religion of Christianity are throwing upon 
time-honored errors and abuses, the merchant as well as the 
slaveholder is morally inexcusable, if he do not turn his attention 
to the evils, of which, as soon as his attention 7s turned to them, 
he perceives ata glance he is the cause, directly or indirectly, — 
at any rate has power, and he alone has power, by gradual or 
sudden changes, ultimately or immediately to remove. We see 
no reason why a sailor should not be dealt with, in the same spir- 
it of humanity, to be without which, in the treatment of any other 
class, stamps a man as infamous. Yet, as Mr. Dana shows, he 
is in a manner thrust out of the pale of at least a kind and Chris- 
tian sympathy. If he is cared for at all, it is as we care for the 
miserable hacks we hire to get in our harvests, or drag us to our 
journey’s end. Dog’s food is thrown to him, just such as may 
serve to keep the life in him, and a foul Calcutta hole provided to 
serve as a shelter from heat, cold, and wet. But, as for a hu- 
mane provision against times of great exposure, or sickness, 
or a reasonably comfortable one in the usual circumstances of a 
voyage, there is no approach toward it. A principle of the nar- 
rowest covetousness seems to dictate what has hitherto been done 
in the structure of the forecastle, and in laying in the stores fora 
voyage, both as to quantity andquality. The ship, in which Mr. 
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Dana returned, is spoken of as being unusually well provided, 
What must be the condition of a crew, where it is worse! Lis- 
ten to Mr. Dana. The ship is in the stormy latitudes of Cape 
Horn. 


“Yet it was a dreadful night for those on deck. A watch of eighteen 
hours, with wet and cold and constant anxiety, nearly wore them out; 
and when they came below at nine o’clock for breakfast, they almost 
dropped asleep on their chests, and some of them were so stiff they 
could with difficulty sit down. Not a drop of anything had been given 
them during the whole time, (though the captain, as on the night I was on 
deck, had lus coffee every four hours,) except that the mate stole a pot-full 
of coffee for two men to drink behind the galley, while he kept a look-out 
- for the captain.” — p. 390. 

“Tt was a tedious and anxious night. It blew hard the whole time, 
and there was an almost constant driving of either rain, hail, or snow. 
In addition to this it was ‘as thick as mud,’ and the ice was all about 
us. The captain was on deck nearly the whole night, and kept the cook 
in the galley with a roaring fire to make coffee far him, which he took every 
few hours. and once or twice gave a litile to his officers; but not a 
drop of anything was there for the crew. The captain, who sleeps all 
the daytime, and comes and goes at night as he chooses, can have his 
brandy and water in the cabin, and his hot coffee at the galley; while 
Jack, who has to stand through everything, and work in wet and cold, 
can have nothing to wet his lips, or warm his stomach. This was a 
‘temperance ship,’ and like too many such ships, the temperance was 
all in the forecastle.” — p. 385. 


Exposure like this is in the very nature of the service. But 
neglect like this is not in its nature, and ought not to be possi- 
ble, as it need not be. The least touch of humanity, any the 
least action of Christian principle, were his attention once turned 
to the subject, would impel the merchant, we are sure, to stand 
by these men, and beyond any possible deprivation insure them 
the cheap reliefs which they require, but do not even ask for, 
under perils and toils like those described by Mr. Dana. We 
say “do not ask for.” We know nothing more touching than 
the patience with which this crew, for nearly a month, encoun- 
tered cold and tempests, fields and islands of ice, snow, sleet, 
and wind, while doubling Cape Horn, deprived during all that 
time of all they wanted, but, we repeat, did not ask for, a little 
hot tea* or coffee on the night watch; and the generosity with 





* And what is this costly beverage, of which sailors are deprived on 
board temperance ships. “The proportions of the ingredients of the tea 
that was made for us, (water bewitched, or tea begrudged, as they call- 
ed it,) and ours was a favorable specimen of American merchantmen, 
were a pint of tea and a pint and a half of molasses, to about three gal- 
lons of water. These are all boiled down together in the ‘coppers,’ and 
before serving it out, the mess is stirred up with a stick, so as to give 
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which these, and other more crying injuries, were forgotten, 
when they were once more in warmer latitudes, and in sight of 
home. Of the more crying injuries, of the cruelty and injustice 
and wanton tyrannies of their savage and brutal captain, we 
cannot now speak. And it is, perhaps, needless; for the book 
speaks of them in the way it ought, and the book, we trust, and 
we believe, will before long be read by every ship-master and 
sailor in our service, as well as by every merchant on shore. 

Mr. Dana’s design in publishing this volume has been, to use 
his own words, “‘ to present the life of a common sailor at sea as 
it really is, — the light and the dark together ; ’ with the further 
design, by the pictures he presents of the condition, character, 
and treatment of the sailor, to excite in his behalf a rational in- 
terest in the minds of our community at large. He cannot but 
meet with success. It isa volume, which, while as a picture of 
a common sailor’s life it is painted with a Daguerrotype minute- 
ness, it is at the same time, and for that reason, more absorb- 
ing in its interest than any work of fiction we are acquainted with, 
relating to similar scenes. Everything is told. When we closed 
the volume, we seemed as much at home on board the Pilgrim 
and Alert, as if we had ourselves taken the voyage. The crew 
are to us familiar faces. Harris and *“* Chip” the carpenter are 
acquaintances. California, with its ports, lies in the mind clear 
as our own South Shore. We know the whole process of curing, 
shipping, and packing hides, and think we could go through it 
without a blunder. So with the daily routine of life at sea, that 
of a family seems not now more familiar. All this is told in a 
style of captivating simplicity, with not a single example, from 
beginning to end, of writing for effect. It is injured neither by 
art, nor affectation ; but runs on in an easy, natural flow, bearing 
along the reader to the last page without his having once thought 
of style, whether the author has any or not. The volume owes 
its charms very much to this Robinson-Crusoe simplicity. It is 
like the ** yarn” of an agreeable story teller. What with this, and 
the stirring nature of the events described, we think Mr. Dana 
will fail in one purpose he seems to have cherished, that of di- 
minishing the attractiveness of a sailor’s life by telling the naked 
homely truth. He has told his story too well. He has made the 
witchery of the sea more a witchery than ever, and this notwith- 
standing Capt. T., Cape Horn, and the hides. 





each man his fair share of sweetening and tea leaves.” When we con- 
sider what the quality of the tea purchased for sailors would be, — poor 
souchong, or even bohea,— it is easy to conjecture the flavor and 
strength of a wash made of a pint of it to three gallons of water. 
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We think Mr. Dana will find that he has succeeded not only 
in producing a picture of sea-life, which will be acknowledged as 
true to nature and fact, but as much also in the other part of his 
design, that of exciting a new and deeper interest in the commu- 

nity in behalf of the sailor. Every reader of his book will be 
made both to love and pity the common sailor ; his virtues, his 
vices, his exposures, his neglects, his wrongs, are so described, as 
to enlist on his side the compassions, and the active efforts of 
those whose sympathies are capable of being roused at all. 
Nothing can be plainer, than that he in many ways suffers need- 
lessly. A little more liberality on the part of owners would pro- 
vide him with those comforts, cheap and few, for the want of 
which we must think life is often sacrificed ; and a little more 
attention on the part both of owners and society in general to his 
moral and religious interests, would soon raise him to an equality 
at least with his fellow-men. We can see no reason, in the 
nature either of his duties or his peculiar condition, why the 
sailor should be a sinner beyond all other sinners. But, on the 
contrary, there seem to be many advantages in his position, — 
especially when bound on long voyages in calm latitudes, — for 
making large attainments in knowledge, human and divine. It 
is a pity, indeed, when so much time hangs heavy on his hands, 
if no other occupation can be found than picking oakum, or 
“ holystoning ”” the deck. A captain or a mate might be a 
teacher and a preacher to great purpose. From what Mr. Dana 
tells us, he would be sure of willing hearers and learners. 

In the concluding chapter of the volume, Mr. Dana “ offers his 
views of what may be done for seamen, and what is already do- 
ing,” a chapter remarkable for its spirit of moderation, for a 
calm and candid consideration of questions, on which the reader 
would have held him excused, if he had manifested some little 
excitement. He has shown more self-command than we fear 
many of his readers will, in the judgments they will form, and 
the language they will use. Throughout the volume, indeed, 
nothing is more striking, when speaking of hardships and 
abuses, than its freedom from exaggeration, and unreasonable 
complaint. The tone is more frequently one of extenuation and 
apology. 

No work ofthe day is destined, we think, to a wider circula- 
tion than this, or to effect more for the best interests of that in- 
teresting class, toward whom the author has called forth the 
warmest sympathies of his readers. 
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Biees of Eminent Unitarians ; 3 with a Notice of Dissenting 
Academies. By the Rev. J. W. Turner, Jun., M. A. Lon- 
don. 1840. 12mo. pp. 417. 


A Book, which, from what we have read of it, well deserves 
a reprint in this country. It would serve to bring Unitarians of 
the present day into better acquaintance with their ancestors, a 
set of men well worth knowing. It contains twenty lives, from 
Biddle, born in 1615, to Micajah Towgood, born in 1700. A 
volume ona similar plan, made up of lives of American Unitari- 
an worthies, is a good work for some one to undertake. The 
lives of Buckminster, Thacher, and Abbot, are already written, 
and as a part of any such volume ought to be accessible to all. 


Strive and Thrive. By Mary Howirr. Boston: James Mun- 
roe & Co. Hope On, Hope Ever; or the Boyhood of Felix 
Law. By Mary Howirt, author of “Strive and Thrive.” 
Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1840. 





THESE little books rank with Miss Edgeworth’s, and Miss Sedg- 
wick’s ** Home.” No child can read them without improvement. 
The first we think the better of the two. The early history, in- 
deed, of Felix, and especially of his father, Andrew Law, is 
every way admirable — simple, affecting, beautiful ; but on Fe- 
lix getting to London, and the introduction of Mrs. Waldegrave 
upon the scene, the little story of real life suddenly shoots up into 
a romance. 





Essay on the Character and Influence of Washington in the Re- 
volution of the United Staies of America. By M. Guizor. 
Translated from the French. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 
1840. 


WE are too late in our notice of this essay to offer any criti- 
cism upon it. Its merits are now generally understood. We 
will only say that it seems to us to constitute an admirable “ first 
class book ” for our higher schools, and for the careful study of 
the young in commencing or pursuing a course of American his- 
tory. 








